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The General Chapter of Elections 
in a Religious Congregation 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


Y CHAPTER in a religious institute is meant the 
lawful assembly of those members to whom the con- 
stitutions give the right to vote when matters of im- 

portance are to be discussed and decided. Chapters may be 
general, provincial, or local, according as they represent an 
entire institute (order or congregation), or a province, or 
a local community. Provincial and local chapters meet, as 
a rule, only for the @lection of delegates to the general or 
provincial chapter respectively. 

In this article we are concerned only with the general 
chapter, though many of its provisions will apply equally 
well to a provincial or local chapter. An ordinary general 
chapter is convoked at the times prescribed by the constitu- 
tions—every three or six years, or at other regular inter- 
vals. An extraordinary general chapter is one convoked 
outside the time of the ordinary chapter. Constitutions 
approved by the Holy See usually prescribe that an ex- 
traordinary chapter may not be convoked without the per- 
mission of the Holy See, except in the case of the death or 
resignation of the superior general. 

The purpose of the general chapter is two-fold: to 
elect superiors, and to transact other important business. 
The first kind of chapter is usually called the chapter of 
elections; the second, the business chapter, or the chapter 
of affairs. We are dealing here with the chapter of elections 
only, which is governed by the regulations of the Code of 
Canon Law as well as by the provisions of the constitu- 
tions which are not contrary to the Code (cf. canon 507. 


£45. 
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CHAPTER OF ELECTIONS 


Time, Place, and Convocation of Chapter. 

The common law of the Church does not prescribe 
any particular place for the meeting of the general chapter 
of elections. The constitutions usually allow the superior 
general to determine the date and place of the chapter, with 
the deliberative vote of his council. Sometimes, however, 
they prescribe that the chapter be held in the motherhouse, 
and set the day for it as well. In the absence of any definite 
regulations of the constitutions, the superior general with 
his council is free to determine the day on which the chap- 
ter is to be held, as well as its meeting-place. This is true 
even in the case of a diocesan congregation of religious 
women which has houses in more than one diocese, as was 
declared by the S. Congregation of Religious on June 17, 
1921, when it explicitly stated that the choice of the meet- 
ing-place of the chapter rested with the superior general, 
and not with the local Ordinary in whose diocese the moth- 
erhouse is located. At the same time the S. Congregation 
declared that the right to preside over the election in the 
case mentioned belonged to the local Ordinary in whose 
diocese the election took place, hence not to the Ordinary 
of the motherhouse, unless the election is held in his dio- 
cese. Pope Benedict XV confirmed these decisions and 
ordered them to be published. 

The day and place of the general chapter having been 
determined upon, the superior general will then convoke 
the chapter, usually by means of a circular letter to be sent 
to all those who have a right to assist at the chapter. The 
constitutions usually prescribe that such letters are to be 
sent at least three, if not six, months before the day on 
which the chapter is to meet. An error in convoking the 
chapter does not make the election invalid unless one third 
of those who have a right to attend have not been sum- 
moned and, by reason of this irregularity, have not taken 
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part in the voting (cf. canon 162, § 3). 


Electors or Members of the Chapter 
The constitutions will determine who have a right to 
take part in a chapter of elections. The following are com- 
monly members of such a chapter: 
}). “Yhe spperior general; 
2 e members of his council: 


3. All ex-supertors general: 
4. The secretary general; 


5. The treasurer genera): 

6. Provincials and two or more delegates from 

each province, if there are provinces; 

7. Local superiors, and delegates of the various 

houses chosen according to the constitutions. 

‘The common law of the Church prescribes that reli- 
gious with temporary vows have neither active nor pas- 
sive voice’ unless the constitutions explicitly grant it to 
them. The constitutions sometimes grant active voice to 
religious with temporary vows, seldom if ever passive 
voice. The number of years required by the constitutions 
for the enjoyment of active and passive voice is to be 
counted from the first profession of temporary vows, un- 
less the constitutions provide otherwise (cf. canon 578, 
7). 

It is customary to elect substitutes for all delegates who 
are elected to take part in a chapter of elections. These 
substitutes take the place of such delegates as are impeded 
or who do not wish to attend the chapter. Unless the con- 
stitutions declare otherwise, the religious who have been 
elected delegates may give up their right to attend the chap- 
ter. 


1Active voice is the right to vote; passive voice is the right to be voted for or to 
be elected to an office. 
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CHAPTER OF ELECTIONS 


Preliminary Session of Chapter 
Mn a preliminary session of the chapter it is customary 


to examine the credentials of all the delegates to the chap- 
ter. This having been done, the assembly proceeds by se- 
Crel Vote TO The election Of at least TWO “scrulineets” oF 
tellers (cf. canon 171, § 1). unless these are already desig- 
nated by the constitutions. They must be elected trom 
among the members of the chapter. After being elected 
they take an oath to fulfill their office faithfully. and to 
observe secrecy regarding everything done in the chapter 
of elections. A secretary is usually elected in a similar man- 
ner, unless one of the teffers acts in this capacity. 


General Regulations Regarding Voting 


Only those religious who are actually present in the 
chapter have a right to vote. Votes sent in by mail or cast 
by proxy are forbidden and invalid, unless the constitu- 
tions or a special privilege granted by the Holy See author- 
ize the employment of those methods (cf. canon 163). An 
exception, however, is made in favor of members of the 
chapter who are in the house but unable to attend the 
meetings because of illness. Such a person’s vote given in 
writing shall be collected by the tellers and placed with the 
other votes, unless particular laws or a legitimate custom 
determine otherwise (cf. canon 168). 

All must abstain from seeking votes either directly or 
indirectly for themselves or for others, and no one may 
validly vote for himself (cf. canons 507, § 2, 170). This 
does not forbid the members of the chapter from seeking 
information from one another regarding the qualities of 
this or that religious. The constitutions frequently pro- 
vide for such an opportunity before the day of the election. 

All votes must be freely given. A vote directly or 
indirectly extorted by grave fear or fraud in favor of a 
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determined person, or of one of a group of persons, is an 
invalid vote (cf. canon 169, § 1). 

In order to be valid, a vote freely cast for an eligible 
candidate must have four qualities: it must be secret, cer- 
tain, absolute, and determined (cf. canon 169, § 2). Each 
one of these qualities demands a brief explanation. 

A secret vote. This means that no member of the 
chapter may make known to another the person for whom 
he voted. A vote which is made public is by that very fact 
invalid. However, for special reasons, a member of the 
chapter may declare before the president and the tellers 
which person he wishes to vote for. The vote is secret, 
since all the persons to whom it is made known are bound 
under oath not to reveal it. Though not strictly speaking 
required by law, a written ballot is the most common and 
most convenient form of carrying on the election and safe- 
guards the secrecy required. It would seem to be the only 
form contemplated by the Code. 

A certain vote. In order to be certain the vote must 
give the full name of the person voted for so as to distin- 
guish him from all other persons having a similar name. 
A vote cast for ‘‘the person who will receive the majority 
of the votes,’’ is an uncertain vote. A vote which cannot be 
read, or understood, is likewise uncertain; as is also a blank 
vote. 

An absolute vote. Each vote must be free from all con- 
ditions. A vote cast for Peter ‘‘provided he is fifty years 
old,’’ would be an invalid vote. If the condition, however, 
merely expresses a requirement of the law for the valid 
election of the person voted for, the vote would not be 
invalid. But such conditions should not be put in the 
vote when given since they are presupposed. 

A determined vote. An alternative vote is invalid. 
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CHAPTER OF ELECTIONS 


Such would be, for example, a vote cast for ‘‘either Peter 


or Paul.” 
In conclusion it may be well to note that an invalid vote 


does not make the ballot in which it is cast invalid. Such an 
invalid vote is simply not counted. By accident it may 
keep the person for whom it was given from getting the 
required majority of votes. 


The Election of the Superior General 

Before the voting begins for the election of higher 
superiors in institutes of religious men, all and each of the 
members of the chapter shall promise under oath to elect 
those whom they deem before God should be elected 
(cf: canon 506, § 1). This oath is not required of reli- 
gious women. 

In institutes of religious men the superior general pre- 
sides over the election unless the constitutions provide 
otherwise. In congregations of religious women the elec- 
tion of the mother general is presided over by the Ordinary 
of the place in which the election is held. He may preside 
personally or through a delegate (cf. canon 506, § 4). 

For the election of superiors the common law requires 
an absolute” majority of votes on either the first or second 
ballot, while a relative majority suffices on the third ballot. 
If, on the third ballot, the highest number of votes is given 
equally to two or more persons, the presiding officer may 
determine the election by casting his vote, but never in his 
own favor. Should he decline to do so, then the senior by 
reason of ordination, or of first profession, or of age, shall 
be regarded as elected (cf. canon 101, § 1, 1°). The consti- 


2An absolute majority is constituted by any number exceeding half the number of 
valid votes cast, for instance, 9 out of 16, 10 out of 19, and so forth. The person 
receiving the greatest number of votes cast is said to have a plurality or relative 
majority of the votes cast when that number does not constitute an absolute 
majority cf all the votes cast. Thus, in a chapter in which 25 votes are cast, John 
may receive 11, Peter 8, and Paul 6. John has a relative majority. 
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tutions may require a greater number of votes, for instance, 
a two-thirds majority for the election of the superior gen- 
eral. Constitutions approved by the Holy See usually 
require that a fourth ballot be taken in case the third ballot 
does not result in an absolute majority. In this fourth bal- 
lot only the two religious who have received the greater 
number of votes on the third ballot are eligible for election, 
though they themselves are excluded from voting on the 
fourth ballot. In case this fourth ballot results in a tie, the 
election is determined by priority of ordination, or of first 
profession, or of age, respectively as mentioned above. 


The Voting Process 
When all are prepared the voting begins. It is the duty 
of the tellers to see to it that the votes be cast by each elector 
secretly, diligently, separately, and according to the order 
of precedence (cf. canon 171, § 2). No particular form of 


collecting the votes is prescribed by the common law, 
though the constitutions usually determine some detailed 
method, for instance, the tellers carry a locked box into 
which each member casts his sealed vote, or the members 
proceed slowly, one by one, to the table or desk of the 
presiding officer, and there deposit their votes in an urn or 
box, under the watchful eyes of the tellers. 

When all the votes have been thus collected, the tellers 
shall examine in the presence of the presiding officer, 
according to the manner prescribed by the particular con- 
stitutions or legitimate customs, whether the number of 
votes corresponds to the number of electors. Should the 
number of votes exceed the number of electors, the ballot is 
invalid (cf. canon 171, §§ 2 and 3), the ballots are 
destroyed, and a new vote taken. If the number of ballots 
does not exceed that of the number of electors, they are 
opened one by one so as to be seen by both tellers, and by 
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the presiding officer, and noted down by the secretary. 
After the votes have been counted the presiding officer or 
one of the tellers announces to the chapter how many votes 
each candidate has received. ‘This may be done in either of 
two ways. After each vote is opened and inspected by the 
tellers and the presiding officer, the name of the person 
voted for is read aloud. Or after the votes have been 
counted, the final results may be read to the chapter by the 
presiding officer or by one of the tellers. The constitutions 
or custom will determine the method to be followed. 

The votes are to be burned immediately after each bal- 
lot, or at the end of the session if several ballots were taken 
during it (cf. canon 171, § 4). 

When the election of the superior general has been com- 
pleted according to the prescribed formalities, the presiding 
officer will declare it lawful, proclaim it, and receive the 
oath of the newly elected superior general. Thereupon the 


religious both of the chapter and of the community will 
make their obedience according to custom. 

All the acts of the election shall be diligently written 
down by the secretary and, after being signed at least by 
him, by the presiding officer, and by the tellers, they shall be 
carefully preserved in the archives of the congregation (cf. 
canon 171, § 5). 


Acceptance and Confirmation of the Election 


The announcemeiit of the result of the election made 
to the chapter is sufficient notification if the person elected 
is present; if he is not present the result should be officially 
communicated to him, and he is to be summoned to the 
chapter, all further business of which is suspended until his 
arrival. 

Unless the constitutions state the contrary, the reli- 
gious elected is not obliged to accept the office. Should he 
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renounce it, he loses all the rights connected with the same, 
and a new election is held. 

In the case of diocesan congregations of religious 
women, the election of the mother general must be con- 
firmed by the Ordinary who presides over it. For grave 
reasons, according to his conscience, he may refuse to con- 
firm the election (cf. canon 506, § 4). In that case, how- 
ever, he may not appoint the superior general, but a new 
election must be held. 


Postulation 


It may happen that the members of a chapter wish to 
have for their superior a religious who is able and worthy 
to fill that office, but who is excluded from it by some 
impediment of church law from which the competent 
ecclesiastical superior can and is accustomed to dispense. 
Such a person cannot be validly elected, but the members 


of the chapter may postulate him, provided that he receives 
two-thirds of the votes of the chapter (cf. canons 179, 
§ 1; 180, §1) which means that they ask the Holy See to 
grant the necessary dispensation. 

Postulation, however, may be admitted only in an 
extraordinary case and provided the constitutions do not 
forbid it (cf. canon 507, § 3). Ina letter addressed to the 
local Ordinaries of the world on March 9, 1920, the S. 
Congregation of Religious instructed them to be very strict 
in allowing postulation in the case of the superior general 
of a congregation of religious women who has just com- 
pleted two terms of office. In such a case the simple desire 
of the members of the chapter to re-elect the same superior, 
or the mere ability of the person to fill the office, is not a 
sufficient reason for postulation. If, however, other grave 
reasons seem to require the choiceof the same person beyond 
the time allowed by the constitutions, the Ordinary must 
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send a petion to the S. Congregation, in which it is clearly 
stated what the reasons are, how many ballots were taken, 
and how many votes were in favor of the person postu- 
lated. Finally the Ordinary must state his own opinion in 
the matter. The S. Congregation will then give a decision. 
The fact that the constitutions expressly allow postulation 
does not excuse from the requirements of this instruction. 

In case of postulation the members of the chapter who 
wish to vote for an ineligible person must write on their 
ballot: “I postulate N. N.”’ 


Election of Other Officers 


The newly elected superior general presides over the 
election of the other officers to be chosen by the general 
chapter, unless the constitutions allow the Ordinary the 
right of presiding likewise at the election of the members 
of the general council. These elections are usually held in 


a separate session of the chapter. The manner of voting is 
the same as that employed in the election of the superior 
general. An absolute majority of votes is required on the 
first and second ballot. If no one has received such a major- 
ity, a third ballot is taken in which a relative majority is 
sufficient. If on this third ballot two or more candidates 
receive an equal number of votes, the presiding officer may 
cast a deciding vote, though he is not obliged to do so. If 
he declines to use his right, the person who is senior by ordi- 
nation, or by first profession, or by age, is considered 
elected. The constitutions may provide for a fourth bal- 
lot in case the third results in a tie. 

If the person elected is not a member of the chapter, 
he must be summoned at once, but the chapter does not 
await his arrival in order to continue its business. 

After the elections are over, the former superior gen- 
eral, the members of his council, the secretary general and 
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the treasurer general, usually continue to sit in chapter with 
active voice as long as it remains in session, even though 
they may have been replaced in their offices by other reli- 
gious. 

Should the superior general die during his term of office, 
or resign before its completion, the assistant superior gen- 
eral will take his place in the government of the community 
and will convoke an extraordinary chapter in which elec- 
tions will be held not only for a new superior general, but 
also for all the other offices which are usually filled by 
election in general chapter. The reason for this is that all 
the officers elected in a general chapter hold office from 
chapter to chapter, rather than for a definite number of 
years. 





FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Of unusual value to religious and seminarians working in the 
field of church music is the new Catholic Choirmasters’ Correspon- 
dence Course. Four semesters of collegiate work, accredited by 
St. Albertus College Department of Music, are done under personal 
tutorship and will be concluded with summer schools in 1943 and 
1944. The lessons have been prepared by a faculty international in 
personnel and repute, including Dom Desrocquettes, Dr. Becket 
Gibbs, Dom Ermin Vitry, Father Gerald Ellard, and others. Zest 
and authority characterize their teaching, and phonograph recordings 
assist amply in problems that need the living voice. General editor 
is Clifford Bennett, Gregorian Institute, 1515 Berger Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Those interested may obtain an attractive pros- 
pectus by writing to the General Editor. 





Retreat Resolutions 
Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


S WE GO ON in the religious life, certain practices, 
not binding under pain of sin, but nevertheless, of 
paramount importance in their bearing on the whole 

spiritual structure, become increasingly difficult. Among 
these are the particular examination of conscience, certain 
rules governing religious discipline, such as the rule of 
silence, and the formulation of apt resolutions during re- 
treat. That the delicate web of religious virtues clings for 


partial support upon the particular examen is admitted by 
all ascetical writers. The same holds true for the rule of 


silence, since its utter neglect means the undermining of the 
spirit of prayer and recollection. But the resolutions we 
take in our annual retreat are even of greater moment since 
the continued practice of the particular examen and the 
preservation of a prayerful disposition depend in no small 
measure upon them. 

If we reflect on our happy novitiate days, we shall 
remember that we experienced no difficulty in making 
resolutions and recording them. We jotted them down 
carefully as tokens of our affection for our Divine Savior 
Who alone besides ourselves knew what they were. We 
may still have them. We may smile now at some of their 
characteristics. No doubt we took too many resolutions; 
we aimed too often at purely external practices; we may 
even have aspired to fanciful performances. But we can- 
not deny that they did us good. They kept us fervent; 
they kept our ideals high; they were concrete proof of our 
good will in God’s service; they bolstered our flagging spir- 
itual forces. As long as we exercised care in formulating 
and inditing resolutions during our retreat, we were also 
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faithful to our particular examen and observant of a cred- 
itable practice of silence. If we ever relaxed our diligence 
in making resolutions during retreat, our particular exa- 
men became a half-hearted or neglected undertaking and 
our love for silence grew notably remiss. 


No Excuse for Neglect 

Why should the task, for task it is, of taking retreat 
resolutions ever be neglected by us? What truly solid rea- 
son can we give for not writing them down and keeping 
them close at hand? Every man or woman engaged in a 
profession or business or in any other activity of moment 
pauses now and then to determine an altered course of ac- 
tion. Small defects are bound to seep in unnoticed, but 
they impede success and must be removed. Positive prog- 
ress also must be made; knowledge must be extended; 
greater zest must be engendered or the business will grow 
languid and die. Merchants do not hesitate to pay ample 
fees to public accountants and efficiency experts. These 
men detect pecuniary losses and open up new fields of ac- 
tivity for the merchant, and he makes definite plans accord- 
ing to their advice. Are we religious not engaged in a pro- 
fession, and a profession transcending all others? Can we 
deny that peccadilloes of one kind or another are, almost 
unobserved, weakening the fabric of our spiritual gar- 
ments? that we are yet far distant from the glorious hori- 
zon of perfection to which God beckons each one of us? 
Should we hesitate during our annual retreat to be our 
own public accountants and efficiency experts because of 
the unreasonable murmurings of our natural selves? 


A Favorable Time for Resolutions 
Certainly no time is better suited for determining new 
spiritual policies than the annual retreat. During it we are 
segregated from our active duties; we engage in several days 
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RETREAT RESOLUTIONS 


of silent communing with God; we see again what we al- 
ways know, but never reduce to perfect practice, that we 
are made only to serve Him; our spiritual ideals, dimmed 
by a whole year’s mist, are refurbished; God himself speaks 
to us and we hear His whisperings periodically during each 
day of retreat pleading with us: ‘“Why not give up this sin- 
less, but inordinate attachment for my sake? Why not de- 
vote more attention to developing this virtue?’’ Further- 
more, our subjective condition is fit for taking sage resolu- 
tions. We are calm, tranquil; excessive nervous tension, 
emotional ebullitions, the agitation engendered by custom- 
ary daily contact with other human personalities — all 
these vanish in the solitude of retreat. Those New Year 
resolutions so widely publicized by the newspapers can 
scarcely ever be successful if brought to bear upon spiritual 
matters, because the hectic round of daily duties and dis- 
tractions impedes clear vision and sound judgment. But 
the retreat is the New Year for religious and it is certainly 
to our shame if we pass up this one propitious occasion for 
taking efficacious resolves. 

Retreat resolutions are apt to be successful for another 
reason. Our profession is spiritual and its successful prac- 
tice does not depend on mere human endeavors. God called 
us to the religious life; He keeps us in it; He enables us 
every day to live it. Any resolution we take is doomed to 
failure if we count upon our own natural energies to fulfill 
it. Even the simplest, such as the determination to prepare 
our meditation more carefully, to make an additional visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament, to relinquish some convenient, 
but unnecessary article, cannot be accomplished without 
the grace of God. Consider what vast stores of grace we 
must obtain in time of retreat. Not only do we perform 
our ordinary spiritual exercises, but the whole time is one 
continual prayer. A veritable mountain of sanctifying 
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grace is accumulated and with it the tight to actua) graces 
to be given us in the future as we need them. We shall 
need them particularly in order to be faithful to our reso- 
lutions, the fruit of our retreat, and they wi)) be supp)ied 
generously and persistently by God, success depending 
solely upon our wholehearted cooperation. 


Negative Resolutions 

Why, then, we may ask have our resolutions so often 
Deen Ja)vres} Why 35 Wv What we can hardly recall them 
after a few weeks perhaps? Have we been grossly negli- 
gent in corresponding with the grace of God? Not neces- 
Sarlly so. Perhaps our resolutions were not prudently 
made. God constructed the human being according to very 
definite laws. If we take resolutions contrary to these laws, 
especially our psychological laws, we can scarcely expect 
God to work a miracle to enable us to keep them. For in- 
stance, most of us are probably too negative in drawing up 
our resolutions. We will not do this; we will not do that; 
we will quit doing this, and so on. In other words, we pay 
entirely too much attention to our faults. If we are com- 
mitting deliberate sins, we must, of course, make them the 
first object of our determinations. But such is not usually 
the case. We fret over our imperfections or merely semi- 
deliberate faults, forgetting a sound teaching of theology 
which declares that it is impossible for any person without 
a special privilege, rarely granted, to keep from these even 
for a single day. The chances are that such defects spring 
from temperament, nervous disposition, unstable health 
or some other natural cause, partially, at least, beyond our 
control. Now it is a psychological law that negatives de- 
press the human soul. If our retreat resolutions comprise 
merely a lengthy list of ‘“‘Don’ts’’ over inconsequential 
matters, we are quite surely going to let them lapse. The 
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human soul is too lofty in its aspirations to be fettered by 


a chorus of petty “I will not’s’’: it soars to the highest 
heavens in search of God Himself; unending vistas of per- 
fection lie stretched out before it and microscopic imper- 
fections are no obstacle to exalted sanctity even if they stay 
with us to our dying day. How much wiser it would be to 
resolve: ‘“‘I will pay an additional visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament each day this coming year for a few minutes out of 
Jove for my Savior,’ than to promise: “1 wil] never sit 
down during meditation in the chapel’’, when, as a matter 
of fact, constant kneeling may so distract us that we cannot 
pray at all from bodily uneasiness. Besides, protracted 
kneeling may even do us positive corporal harm unless our 


backs and nerves are of rugged texture. 


How Many Resolutions? 

Another mistake to which we may easily succumb is 
that of taking too many resolutions. It is true that a hun- 
dred resolutions would be none too many when we see in 
retreat the intricate labyrinth of perfection. Even so, it 
would certainly be unwise to take more than four or, at 
most, five. Here again a simple law of human psychology 
enters into play. We are so constructed that a multiplicity 
of resolves overbalances us, dissipates our energies and re- 
sults in no accomplishment whatever. We cannot expect 
our Savior to rescind that law in our case by a miracle. 
It is well for us to recall that old axiom of spiritual au- 
thors that to advance in one virtue is to advance in them all. 
Progress, for instance, in the spirit and practice of obedi- 
ence necessarily reflects progress in the love of God. But 
love is the pith and core of all sanctity; love is the ail-em- 
bracing virtue; it means a closer alliance with God, more 
intimate union with Him; if it makes the tree of obedience 
more verdant, it must necessarily transmit its vigor to the 
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entire forest of virtues. Bearing this in mind, we should 
in retreat pay heed, first of all to our vows. An outpost to 
one of them may have been weakened during the previous 
year. Then we should look to the virtues animating the 
vows and make a few positive resolutions that will stimu- 
late their growth. We must never forget that a religious 
observant of the vows is a good religious. Focusing our 
attention upon them, we keep our resolutions down to a 
minimum. Yet we will make more rapid spiritual strides 
than we would if we squandered our resources by making 
decisions on the whole gamut of faults and virtues. 


The Search After Causes 


Our resolutions may result in failure for another rea- 
son also. They may be too vague, too imprecise, too gen- 
eral. For example, how often have we resolved in retreat 
to he more fervent in our spiritual exercises! No one could 
condemn a determination to better these exercises of piety. 
It is they especially that keep our spiritual lives vigorous 
and bolster our flagging virtue. But what happened to 
that resolution to make them more devotedly? For a day 
or two, for a week or two perhaps, we were more attentive 
to them and then, behold, we soon found ourselves in the 
same old rut of routine and mechanical performance. Why? 
Simply because our resolution violated a metaphysical law 
which states that to attain a purpose it is necessary to select 
means, causes, that will conduce to its realization. 


If we resolve only upon the end to be achieved, we 
shall accomplish nothing. Every day we dream of things 
we should like to do, but we neglect the specific means to 
the end and our resolves are thus mere fancies relegated to 
the vast mound of inefficacious desires. If we really wish 
to improve our meditation, examinations of conscience 
and other spiritual exercises, let us investigate the reason 
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why they are performed so perfunctorily. Is it because we 
indulge in considerable unnecessary talking? This will 
certainly dissipate the mind and react upon our spiritual 
exercises. If we make a determination to practise silence, 
we shall find that contact with God will become much 
easier and our meditations will improve. Is it due to un- 
regulated affections of the heart? Then a resolution must 
be taken to watch carefully over such ungoverned move- 
ments by removing their occasions as far as possible. Is it 
due to stark physical fatigue? Then we can do nothing 
directly, but perhaps we can adopt some regime that will 
improve our health. Is it due to some other cause? Then 
let us examine for that cause and decide to overcome it if 
possible. Definite resolutions of these kinds will inject 
new life into our meditation whereas a mere hazy resolve 
to perform it better will soon vanish. 

This point is of the utmost consequence. Take another 
example. Most of us are guilty of positive faults against 
charity and all of us could practise this virtue much more 
perfectly. Shall we then determine during retreat: ‘‘I shall 
be more charitable’? Such a resolution is praiseworthy as 
a sign of our good will in God's service, but it is bound to 
lapse just as is the vague determination to do better in our 
spiritual exercises. If we wish to be more charitable, we 
must pry into the reasons why we are not more charitable. 
If we wish to obtain an effect, we must find a proportion- 
ate cause to produce it. Do we fail in charity because we 
associate only with those whose temperaments are con- 
genial? because we are of a squeamish disposition and allow 
tiny impolitenesses to jar our nerves? because we indulge 
in idle gossip and small talk? because we have a biting or 
ridiculing tongue? Could we add blossoms to our charity 
by interesting ourselves in the activities of others? by de- 
veloping the spirit of a good listener? by watching for 
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opportunities to say a kindly word or express our sym- 
pathy? Ways and means to add lustre to this virtue are 
truly endless. If one defect, in particular, makes us un- 
charitable, let us in retreat decide to banish it; if some 
precise means of burnishing our charity occurs to us, let us 
determine to adopt it. Then we shall find that Christ’s 
own spirit of charity will take root and flourish in our 
souls. 


The Bizarre Resolution 


Fantastic and complex resolutions should also be 
avoided. Though we never relax our aim at the highest 
possible perfection, we always keep our feet anchored to 
earth by the bonds of prudence and common sense. The 
human mind can only think of one thing at a time; the 
will can be directed toward only one conscious goal at a 
time. Both faculties are bound to be smothered by kaleido- 
scopic resolutions. Suppose a religious were to emerge 
from retreat armed with this single resolve: From eight 
o'clock in the morning when her active day began until ten 
at night when she retired, exactly fourteen hours inter- 
vened, the same number of hours as there are stations of 
the cross. During the coming year she would divide the 
day according to the stations. From eight to nine in the 
morning she would live in the spirit of the first station, the 
condemnation of the Savior. From nine to ten her thoughts 
would be engrossed with the second station, and so on 
throughout the day. It is not likely that this well-inten- 
tioned religious would keep that resolution. It is too 
bizarre and too involved and would require constant at- 
tention from morning to night every single day. Human 
nature could not stand such a strain without weil-nigh 
miraculous support. 
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Keeping the Resolution 


Once our resolutions are taken and written down, how 
can we perpetuate them for three hundred and sixty-five 
days? By adopting them as subjects for our particular ex- 
amination of conscience. How often we puzzle over a 
suitable subject for this examen! The problem vanishes 
if we have our retreat resolutions on hand. Even though 
these be only three or four, they will provide ample matter 
for the examen. Each resolution can be the subject for a 
few weeks or a month. Thereafter each resolution can be 
repeated again and, if this becomes wearisome, variety may 
be introduced without changing the subject matter. For 
instance, if one of our retreat resolutions is to eliminate 
unnecessary talking, we can practise this for some days 
under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin and in imitation 
of her silence in the home at Nazareth. Later on, we might 
exercise it in union with Christ in the desert and in His 
infancy and in His secluded hours of prayer upon the 
mountain. At another time we may practise it by repeated 
ejaculatory prayers to some favorite saint whose help we 
implore. In this way the subject will not grow tedious 
and it will never lose its value since it is one of our retreat 
resolutions. These may also be kept alive and vibrant by 
referring to them during the monthly recollection. Why 
devote this period to any other consideration when God 
has shown us in our previous retreat what actions of ours 
will most please Him? 


Despite our best efforts, however, we shall make un- 
successful resolutions. In framing them we may continue 
to violate the laws of human psychology. We may not 
observe them even for a week though we honestly wanted 
to do so. We should not be discouraged. God values our 
good will; and our retreat resolutions, if written down, are 
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palpable proof of this good will. The resolutions of our 
novitiate days were often ill-formed and impossible of 
achievement, but they secured God’s blessing for us. We 
kept the vows though we did not as yet have them; 
rarely did we commit even a deliberate venial sin; we strove 
by our clumsy retreat resolutions to improve our religious 
lives. These resolutions won from Christ the gift of fer- 
vor. He will reanimate and increase that fervor if we per- 
severe in taking and recording resolutions during our re- 


treat. 
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Reparation in the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart 
Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J. 


HE “great apparition’’ of our Lord to St. Margaret 
Mary took place during the Octave of Corpus Christi, 
most probably in 1675. Showing her His Heart, our 

Lord said: ‘‘Behold this Heart which has so loved men, 
which has spared nothing, even to being exhausted and 
consumed, in order to testify to them its love. And the 
greater number of them make me no other return than 
ingratitude, by their coldness and their forgetfulness of me 
in this Sacrament of love. But what is still more painful 
to me is, that it is hearts who are consecrated to me who use 
me thus.’” And our Lord continued: ‘“‘It is because of ‘this 
that I ask you to have the first Friday after the Octave of 
Corpus Christi kept as a special feast in honor of my Heart, 
by receiving Communion on that day and making it a 
reparation of honor for all the insults offered to my Heart 
during the time that it has been exposed on the altars.” - 

The end of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, as revealed 

to St. Margaret Mary and as approved by the Church, is 
reparation to this same Heart for the coldness and indif- 
ference, for the sins and insults suffered by the Sacred 
Heart, especially in the Sacrament of His love. Reparation, 
in general, means the making up for an injury or offense 
committed against one to whom honor and love are due: 
In the case of reparation to the Sacred Heart, this presup- 
poses a real personal wound in that Heart caused by the 
sins of men, and a real ability on the part of those devoted 
to the Sacred Heart to repair this wound. This confronts 
us with two difficulties: 1) how can the Heart of Jesus 
now suffer? 2) how can we repair His sufferings? 
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The soul of Jesus Christ in heaven experiences no sor- 
row, nor does His glorified body know aught of pain. His 
perfect happiness can be dimmed by absolutely nothing: 
nay! not even by the most heinous sins of ungrateful men 
How, then, could He complain of the coldness and indif- 
ference of men, and that in words which seemingly indicate 
that each sin of the present day is a direct and piercing 
wound in His Sacred Heart? 

In a word, the solution lies in an understanding of the 
knowledge that Christ, as Man, enjoyed during His life on 
earth. Our Blessed Lord was both God and Man. As 
Man He enjoyed the beatific vision throughout His whole 
life. Now, through this vision He received the complete 
perfection of His intellect. He knew all things that per- 
tained to His office, His dominion, His mission on earth, 
all that pertained to the plan of redemption. 

The knowledge that Christ had, as Man, was like unto 
the eternal knowledge of God. During His whole life, 
especially during the Passion, Christ, as Man, had knowl- 
edge of future things; the good and bad actions of all men 
were directly present to His mind. Just as a giant search- 
light in one blazing stream of light covers at once a half- 
mile area and every inch of space therein, or just as the 
human eye gazing on a distant landscape sees the whole and 
each detail at the same time, so, too, did Christ see through 
the whole of time to come and all the actions of men con- 
tained therein. He saw all future events as actually present 
before His eyes and each event was the direct object of His 
vision. 

In order to understand better the relationship between 
the knowledge of Christ and reparation in the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, let us go in imagination with 
Jesus to the garden of Gethsemani. As Jesus kneels in 
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meditation, He begins to grow sad. Why? This sadness 
can only be caused by the vision in His human mind. As 
He kneels there, the sins of all men unfold before His eyes; 
all the ingratitude of men—especially, of those from whom 
He might well have expected better things—is directly 
present to His clear vision. Not a single sin—even an ever 
so secret sin of desire—eludes His all-seeing gaze. Also 
(and this is the consoling aspect of Gethsemani), every 
single act of reparation of those especially devoted to His 
Sacred Heart was present to Him. And, as Jesus looked 
upon these acts of reparation, His loving Heart felt real and 
deep consolation. 

When, therefore, at the present time we perform acts of 
reparation, it is perfectly true to say that there is direct 
contact between our act of reparation and the Heart of 
Christ in Gethsemani. Time and space are wiped out. His 
knowledge bridges nineteen hundred years as readily as we 
look across a river. We are present before His eyes: our 
acts of reparation console Him, our sins cause Him sorrow- 
ful agony. 

What should be the effect of this truth that all our 
actions were actually present to the suffering Christ in His 
Passion? A deep realization of this can only ground more 
firmly our love for the Sacred Heart and spur us to more 
ardent acts of loving reparation to the Sacred Heart. Just as 
the spokes of a wheel lead to the hub, with which they are 
in direct contact, so likewise do all the reparatory actions of 
men the world over lead back to Christ in the Garden, 
establish immediate contact with His suffering heart. And 
the deep realization of this solidly established truth should 
arouse the deepest aspirations of our hearts and wills to do 
our utmost to console the great and loving Heart of Jesus. 
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The Pivotal Point 
of Effective Good Will 


aA Study in Ascetical Psychology 
G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


[Because of the importance of Father Ellard’s theme, and because of the length of the 
article, we thought that the following summary might be appreciated by those who 
wish some handy way of visualizing and recalling the points developed in the article. 
The Roman numerals refer to the same divisions of the text.—ED.] 


I. 


VI. 


VII. 
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Summary 
The problem of bringing about moral good will is illustrated by three cases: 


a) Good, but weak, will in oneself; 
b) Generous, but inconstant, will in oneself; 
c) Irresponsive or bad will in others. 


. What is meant by the expression: “the pivotal point of good will’? 
. Things which do not constitute it. 
. It does consist in the realistic appreciation of values. These terms defined. 


. Reasons for the assertion: 


a) Common sense; e) Philosophy; 
b) Experience; f) Sacred Scripture; 
c) Observation; g) Theology. 


d) Experimental psychology; 


The characteristics of the knowledge that is dynamic, i.e. apt to move or 
strengthen the will: 

a) Presentation of the right aspect: e) Actuality: 

b) Sufficient quantity; f) Novelty; 

c) Personal reference; g) Affinity and sympathy. 


d) Immediacy and imagery; 
Practical conclusions— 
1. To move or strengthen the will for the present: Realize the values of 
motives: 
a) Learning what the pertinent values are; 
Means: b) Serious reflection and prayer, especially mental; 
c) Organization of the motives. 


2. To steady the will in the future: Have the realization in the focus of 
consciousness at critical moments. 
a) Recollection; c) Habituation; 


Means: b) Association; d) Experience. 
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PIVOTAL POINT OF GOOD WILL 


ISTER Mary Frail is making her annual retreat. More 
clearly than she has been wont, she sees the magnifi- 
cence and beauty of the divine plan for herself, she 

is delighted with it, and she feels that it would the grand- 
est thing possible to carry it out in all its fulness. Also she 
notices that to do so would mean giving up certain rather 
dear little habitual imperfections. She is torn between two 
conflicting attractions. Though she is free, and by all means 
would be pleased to embrace the whole of the divine plan 
for her, especially since it is all for her own happiness, still 
she finds that her will does not respond as she would like. 

Making his retreat also is Father Inconstant. He finds 
no great difficulty in resolving upon the noblest courses, 
but in looking back over many retreats, many excellent 
resolutions, and many performances not so excellent, he 
feels rather distressed at the sight of his inconstancy. This 
time, if possible, he is going to make the new beginning 
that will stick. Just how—well, that is not too clear to 
him. 

Brother Zealous faces a different kind of difficulty. He 
is a teacher, and he is glad to do everything he can to make 
good Christians out of his charges. But often enough he 
finds that his pupils are irresponsive or wilful. 

Is there anything we can do for Sister Mary Frail, 
Father Inconstant, and Brother Zealous? Their problems 
concern wills, their own and those of their charges. Pos- 
sibly, some consideration of that upon which moral good 
will turns in a peculiar way, may be of service to them. 

II. By “the pivotal point of good will’’ let us under- 
stand a certain something that precedes good will itself and 
that, more than anything else, isja condition of its coming 
into being. Of course it does not determine the will: for 
man, being free, makes his own determinations. But even 
the free will is dependent upon previous conditions, and it 
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is the principal of these that we propose to consider. 

III. This pivotal point of good will cannot be simply 
knowledge. Hardly anyone would maintain nowadays the 
old doctrine attributed to Socrates that knowledge makes 
virtue. It is not freedom of the will; everybody knows by 
sad experience that he cannot make himself good by a mere 
fiat of his will, nor even by many of them. Imposition of 
good habits from without, though continued over a period 
of years, in the discipline, for example, of a boarding 
school, may ultimately produce, not what is sought, but 
a reaction in the contrary direction. Good habits developed 
freely and from within cannot be the point we are inquir- 
ing after, primarily because they presuppose much good 
volition and action, and the pivotal point is antecedent to 
these. Nor, to pass to the supernatural order, is grace as 
such the pivot. Grace could not help to explain natural 
good will. Even in supernatural activity, it is not sanctify- 
ing grace, which of itself is not operative, but a habit in 
the order of being, not of action. Nor can it be the infused 
virtues or the gifts of the Holy Spirit; neither are these of 
themselves operative; to go into action, they need stimula- 
tion. In what sense actual grace may fulfill the function we 
are investigating, will be taken up later on. Prayer, that is, 
asking God for good will, cannot be the pivotal point. If 
the request be granted, the question would remain by what 
means the good will is brought about. 


Realistic Appreciation of Values 


IV. The pivotal point does seem to be found in a 
realistic sense or appreciation of values. Let us consider. 
Everything that is good has value, and therefore value here 
is understood to be any good. Good is, according to the 
classical division: the pleasant, the useful, the proper. Val- 
ues may be high or low, and positive, like pleasure, or nega- 
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tive, like pain. Appreciation is the subjective or personal 
response to the objective goods that we call values. To 
appreciate is, according to the dictionary, “‘to set a just 
value on; to esteem to the full worth of; to be fully sensi- 
ble of; to exercise a nice perception of worth.”” Good busi- 
ness people, like Sister Mary Buyer, who has been chosen 
out of many to make the purchases for the convent or hos- 
pital, presumably know how to discern values and prices. 
In art or literature a man is said to have appreciation if he 
recognizes or prizes what is beautiful. In general, a person 
has appreciation if he knows a good thing when he sees it. 
The wise man has been defined as he who knows true val- 
ues. Religious who properly evaluate the excellence of 
God and of His plan have appreciation. Realistic apprecia- 
tion equals the reality, or at least approximates the reality, 
of the value. 

Appreciation, or evaluation, knowing good things as 
good, seems to be the vital link between the two spiritual 
faculties. It involves knowledge of a certain kind, and thus 
it is intellectual; since complacency or some other indelib- 
erate movement of will must follow the perception of good 
or evil, it brings in the will also. In practise, the cultivation 
of appreciation of true or major values requires the har- 
monious cooperation of both faculties. 

V. Among the reasons for placing the pivotal point of 
good will in a realistic sense or appraisal of values, we may 
notice the following. 

Common sense would seem to indicate that it is mo- 
tives that move the will. But what are motives, directly or 
indirectly, except values? If a thing be of no value to one, 
why should one bother about it? 

Our own experience seems to teach the same. If we 
consider carefully the best moments and the worst mo- 
ments in our past lives, and allow for all influences, internal 
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and external, can we give a better reason for our own inte- 
rior strength or weakness at such times than that just then 
our sense of values, our perception of what was really good, 
was most adequate and realistic or least so? 

A little observation of men shows how eagerly they 
react to what they value highly; to money, for example, or 
pleasure, or power, or honor. Salesmen and advertisers 
achieve their purpose by inducing people to conceive the 
highest possible idea of the worth of their merchandise 
Everybody notices how much clerks will put up with from 
prospective buyers. Would the same persons be so com- 
plaisant if there were no immediate gain in view? If it be 
necessary to hold his job a man may rather easily bear with 
the caprices of his employer, though at home, with his wife 
and children, he acts like an old bear. Wars, in spite of all 
their evils, are fought for great economic or political values. 

Suppose that, in the light of experience and observa- 
tion of men, we consider this hypothetical case. Let A be 
anybody who has great sums of money at his disposal. Let 
B be anybody else. Let A ask B to do anything that is 
within the limits of reason. If A offer greater and greater 
amounts of money to B indefinitely, is it likely that B will 
resist the attraction? Is it not to be expected that he will 
yield, and moreover like it? But money is only the measure 
of material values. 

That volition is a function of appreciation or evalua- 
tion is also a finding of experimental psychology. This is 
the main practical contention in the works on the will of 
the distinguished German Jesuit psychologist Lindwor- 
sky’. He specialized in the psychology of this faculty, and 
it is to him that I am mostly indebted for the ideas in this 


1See especially The Training of the Will, translated by Steiner and Fitzpatrick 
(Bruce, Milwaukee); and The Psychology of Asceticism, translated by Heiring 


(Edwards. London). 
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paper. According to Lindworsky, experiments show that 
volition depends chiefly upon insight into values, without 
of course being determined by them. The will can embrace 
whatever appears to it to be of value, and it can become 
very strong if one feels sufficiently that the value is great 
enough. To move the will, values must be subjectively 
experienced. Keeping a resolution is dependent, not so 
much upon the energy with which it was made, nor upon 
an inner general strength of will developed by particular 
exercises, as upon sufficient initial evaluation and especially 
upon the presence of it in the focus of consciousness at 
critical moments. 

“That the secret of influencing the will lies principally 
in this, to present the right motives at the right time, is no 
new discovery; ... it was always the doctrine of the tradi- 
tional Scholastic psychology”’: so writes Hertling’, a con- 
temporary authority in ascetical theology. From modern 
American psychologists: “Forcing oneself to an early 
rising, and compelling oneself to run six times around the 
barn before breakfast, or to do some other useless and diffi- 
cult thing daily, will not bring the result sought for... . 
Will training implies bringing sufficient motivation into 
play.’”* 

Philosophy teaches that the object of the will is good 
that is known. ‘There are two elements expressed in the 
object and a third is implied. The first is goodness, real or 
apparent. Hence no one can expect to influence the will 
except by proposing some good to it. To do anything else 
would be like trying to make one see what has no color or 
to hear something that is not sounding. Knowledge is the 
second requisite, and it is just as necessary. If one had an 
opportunity to pick up a million dollars, but did not 


2Hertling: Lehrbuch der Aszetischen Theologie (Rauch, Innsbruck), p. 177. 
8Goult and Howard: Outline of General Psychology, pp. 338-339. 
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notice it, nothing would come of it. Thirdly, the good 
which is presented and known, must be apprehended not 
merely as true or in any other way, but as good. Where 
there is no good or no perception of it, there can be no voli- 
tion. If the good be sufficiently great and seen with suf- 
ficient clarity, there can be no resistance to its attraction, as 
happens with the Infinite Goodness and Beauty in the 
beatific vision. Hence, in general, the greater the good and 
the clearer one’s knowledge of it, the more likely the will’s 
acceptance of it, and the more energetic and constant that 
acceptance will be. 

Sacred Scripture seeks to move men mostly by prom- 
ising good things and threatening evil things. But these 
are values, positive or negative. Christ Himself appears to 
have indicated what the will follows in such texts as these: 
‘For where thy treasure is, there shall thy heart be also”’ 
(Matthew 6: 21). ‘For what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his soul? Or what shall a 
man give asaprice for his soul?’’ (Matthew 16: 26). ‘The 
kingdom of the heavens is like unto a treasure hid in the 
field, which a man findeth and covereth; and in his joy he 
goeth and selleth all that he hath and buyeth that field. 
Again, the kingdom of the heavens is like unto a merchant 
in search of goodly pearls; and when he hath found one 
pearl of great price, he goeth and selleth all that he hath 
and buyeth it’’ (Matthew 13: 44-46). 

A theological consideration: interior actual grace helps 
us to do good or avoid evil by enlightening the mind and 
inspiring the will. Psychologically speaking, one would 
say that grace moves the will by enlightening the mind. 
The indeliberate inclination excited in the will corresponds 
to the ideas aroused in the intelligence. Light relative to a 
practical step can conceivably bear upon any or all of these 
three points: what is to be done, why it is to be done, and 
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how it isto be done. The first alone would be quite insuf- 
ficient, and might well be deterrent, as when an unpleasant 
duty is indicated. To show why a thing is to be done: 
what is this but to manifest its motives or values, to reveal 
that it is becoming, profitable, necessary, and so on? In 
this way, by giving one a subjective appreciation, actual 
grace enters into the pivotal point of supernatural good 
will. It tends to correct that perversity which the prophet 
Isaias denounces: ‘Woe to you that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter’ 
(Isaias 5: 20). It gives one something of that gift of the 
Messias: “‘that he may know to refuse the evil, and to 
choose the good” (Isaias 7: 15). In modern terms, it 
enables one to share in Christ's sense of value. 

The Church has incorporated into the Breviary‘ a 
famous passage of St. Augustine in which he comments on 
the text: ““No one can come to me, except the Father... . 
draw him” (John 6: 44), and uses a quotation from Ver- 
gil: “If the poet could say, ‘Each one’s pleasure draws 
him,” not necessity but pleasure, not obligation, but 
delight, how much more strongly ought we to say that the 
man is drawn to Christ who is delighted with truth, 
delighted with beatitude, delighted with justice, delighted 
with everlasting life, all of which Christ is? ... You show 
a green branch toasheep and you drawit. Sweets are shown 
to a child, and he is drawn. Because he runs, he is drawn; 
he is drawn by loving; without injury to body he is drawn; 
with bonds of,the heart he is drawn. If... earthly delights 
and pleasures revealed tolovers draw them; does not Christ, 
revealed by the Father, draw us? For what does the soul 
desire more strongly than the truth?’’® 
4Ember Wednesday after Pentecost; Lessons 7-9. 


5Eclogues, II, 65. 
6Tractatus 26 in Joannem. 
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It may be objected that we know enough or too much 
already. What we need is not more knowledge, but more 
willing. Sometimes that is true. But at other times, it 
may be asked; have we the right kind of knowledge, and 
enough of that kind? In any case, if a man cannot directly 
make a decision that he would like to make, what do you 
advise him to try? Have you anything better than that he 
should reconsider his motivation? 


Dynamic Knowledge 


VI. Now let us see if we can discern what kind of 
knowledge of values it is that, as it were, magnetizes the 
will. It is a certain dynamic knowledge, found to be char- 
acterized more or less by the following attributes. 

First, it will present things under the right aspect, that 
is, it will propose things, not as true—the usual function 
of knowledge—but as good or evil, lovely or odious, beau- 
tiful or hideous, and so on. Such are the phases of things 
that it will bring out into relief. 

A quotation from the psychologist James will illus- 
trate what is meant by the right aspect. Consider ‘‘the 
case of an habitual drunkard under temptation. He has 
made a resolve to reform, but he is now solicited again by 
the bottle. His moral triumph or failure literally consists 
in his finding the right name for the case. If he says that it 
is a case of not wasting good liquor already poured out, or 
a case of not being churlish and unsociable when in the 
midst of friends, or a case of learning something at last 
about a brand of whiskey he never met before, or a case of 
celebrating a public holiday, or a case of stimulating him- 
self to a more energetic resolve in favor of abstinence than 
any he has ever yet made, then he is lost. His choice of the 
wrong name seals his doom. But if, in spite of all the 
plausible good names with which his thirsty fancy so copi- 
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ously furnishes him, he unwaveringly clings to the truer 
bad name and apperceives the case as that of ‘being a drunk- 
ard, being a drunkard, being a drunkard,’ his feet are 
planted on the road to salvation. He saves himself by 
thinking rightly.’’”” 

The right aspect is not enough. There must also be a 
certain quantity in the knowledge. It must be sufficiently 
clear, evident, rich, and full. In fact, the closer it approaches 
equality to the reality, the better. This is a particularly 
important element in the realism of dynamic appreciation. 
Hence, obscure, vague, or hazy conceptions of the most 
tremendous realities may remain inert and sterile. 


Moreover, personal reference is vitally necessary. To 
see that a thing matters to another may leave me unaffected. 
I must see the vital importance of it for my own dear self. 
In the last analysis evaluations must be based on one’s past 
experiences of pleasure, pain, or love. Through these gen- 
uine experiences present knowledge must be vitalized. A 
man, for example, who does not remember vividly how it 
feels to have his finger burned, is in no position to begin to 
imagine how it would feel to be consumed with raging fires 
in the infernal regions. If one should never have experi- 
enced the thrill of unselfish love, one could hardly under- 
stand God’s absolute loveliness and make an act of divine 
charity. Nor could a man who has never been aroused by 
created beauty react to the Uncreated Beauty. Personal 
reference is necessary in another sense also. Great things 
have many values or suggest many motives, some of them 
apt to appeal to one and others to another. Each one must 
discover those that evoke interest and response in himself 
and exploit them. One soul may love God as a father, 
another as a friend, and a third as a spouse. 


TJames: Talks to Teachers, pp. 187-188. 
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Two more marks of dynamic recognition of worth are 
immediacy and imagery. Direct perception of an object 
is much more apt to stir one than knowledge that is only 
mediate, discursive, or abstract, because it is closer to the 
object and more like it. Hence the weakness, from an 
affective and effective point of view, of reasoning and argu- 
ments. Love at sight, even to infatuation, is said to occur 
at times; but nothing like it is possible when men and 
women know each other only through description or cor- 
respondence. A dreadful catastrophe may horrify one who 
sees it but leave a reader little affected. To make up for 
lack of immediate knowledge when it cannot be had, the 
imagination must be used. The more vivid-and real and 
rich the imagery, the better. The human mind is depend- 
ent on the senses and the imagination. Hence, to get at the 
emotions and, through them, the will, fill the imagination. 
“Empathy,”’ the ability ‘‘to feel oneself into situations,”’ 
for example, into the Gospel scenes, or into the conse- 
quences of one’s choices, into the pleasures or pains that 
may follow them, can compensate to some extent for the 
deficiencies of indirect knowledge. 

Happily most of the moral and spiritual values may 
be contemplated in the concrete in persons who have real- 
ized them. The scale would range from Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Saints down to the humblest person who 
has something to be admired and imitated. 

Actuality of knowledge gives it power. It is of deci- 
sive importance that the motives be actually before con- 
sciousness at the critical moments when they are most 
needed and least likely to be there. It is not enough that 
they be stored away in the recesses of the memory. Actual 
consciousness, for instance, of the attractions of unchaste 
pleasure may win the battle against merely habitual aware- 
ness of the reasons for keeping chaste. The force of occa- 
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sions of sin illustrates well the characteristics of dynamic 
knowledge that we have been reviewing; the impression 
they produce is thoroughly realistic. 

Novelty is also an aid, as it makes a greater appeal to 
the sensibilities. Hence, to keep a good idea from losing 
its motive power, consider it from new angles and find new 
beauties in it. 

Since choice is always comparative, a preference of one 
thing to another, superiority of knowledge of one alterna- 
tive gives it an added chance of being taken. A slight value 
well known may be preferred to a much greater one less 
well known. In general, other things being equal, that 
alternative will be chosen the values of which are better 
known or predominant in the focus of consciousness at 
the time. 

Finally, a factor of knowledge that induces prefer- 
ential appreciation is found in the subject himself, namely, 
a certain sympathy, based on a natural or supernatural 
affinity: the ‘‘connaturality’’ discussed by St. Thomas in 
the Summa’. The classical example. from Aristotle on, is 
the chaste man’s knowledge of chastity as opposed to the 
theoretical ethician’s. With respect to the Supreme or 
Absolute Value, that is, to God, this affinity is founded 
principally upon the essential relations of the creature to 
the Creator and of sonship to the Divine Father. 

Such seems to be the kind of knowledge that leads to 
willing and to action. It does not make one learned, and 
may be greater in the ignorant peasant than in a scholar or 
theologian. But if its object be divine values, it will help 
to make one wise and holy. 

If we could make our knowledge and estimation of 
eternal values equal to our appraisal of temporal things, 
our probation would be over. We cannot, to cite an 


8Summa Theologica, 2a, 2ae, q. 45, a. 2. 
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instance, have an experimental knowledge of God in this 
life, though the mystics do lay claim to just that or some- 
thing like it, and in the light of it they conceive for God a 
love like that fierce, overwhelming, personal love which 
arises between man and woman. On the other hand, and 
to our misfortune, the false or minor values of material 
things do solicit us through precisely that form of knowl- 
edge which is thoroughly realistic and dynamic. There- 
fore it is all the more imperative for us to be mindfully 
aware of the advantages that sensibie attractions have over 
spiritual values, and in oposition to do whatever we can 
to compensate for the difference. 


Practical Corollaries 

VII. Suppose we consider separately the cases in which 
one wishes to influence a will at the moment and in the 
future, or what is about the same thing, making a resolu- 
tion now and endeavoring to secure its observance in the 
future. 

1. To move the will now, and to charge it with 
power, get by all available means the maximum possible 
appreciation of the values or motives that are pertinent, 
and diminish as much as possible any antagonistic evalua- 
tion. First, it is important rightly to discern just what 
ought to be done, that is, in our case, what the law of God 
is or what He prefers. Missing this point, through impru- 
dence or scrupulosity or laxity, is not conducive to good 
will. But then focus attention, feeling, and effort on the 
advantages, gains, and reasons for so acting. Not what 
ought to be done is to be stressed, but the why’s. Imitate 
the clever salesman who sells his wares by persuading the 
potential buyer that it is really to his own interest and 
profit to buy. Exhortation had better take this form than 
a tedious repetition of ‘Let us’es’’ or ‘‘Let us not’s.” Put 
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the accent, not on the rights of authority, but on the 
advantages to the subject in obeying; these include the 
values of obedience itself. Even if you urge that it is God’s 
will, try to explain why He wills it, what values He has 
in mind. With most persons, begin with a strong appeal 
to self-interest; then proceed to the nobler interests, such as 
God's, Christ’s, souls’. Very especially in case something 
difficult or distressing be involved, for example, self- 
abnegation, or love of the Cross, the greater the disagree- 
able feature, the greater must be the emphasis on the good 
aspects and results. This is a simple psychological neces- 
sity. Some who exhort to abnegation would seem to think 
the greater the evil, the more it will be welcomed. Mere 
negatives—‘‘Dont’s’’—are never inspiring, and therefore 
negative resolutions should somehow be given a positive 
character and value, for instance, by substitution or sub- 
limation. 

To acquire a dynamic sense of moral values two chief 
means are available; first, to learn what those means are; 
and secondly, by serious reflection and prayer, to take their 
measure or realize their magnitude. 

What the values are is to be learned by study and 
reading or listening to sermons and conferences. We could 
not attempt to outline them here. But it may be sug- 
gested that the perfect man would strive to know and will 
the same values that God Himself wills and to have a simi- 
lar appreciation of them. They are the Infinite Goodness 
Itself and the excellences of the divine cosmic plan, cul- 
minating in divine beatitude for angels and men, with 
immunity from all evil, for eternity. Included in that 
plan would be the sublime grandeurs of the Incarnation 
and of its effects in time and eternity. 

Next in order is to work up an adequate appreciation 
of these motives, justly to appraise them, to recognize their 
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full worth, to feel their force and significance. This is to be 
done principally by serious reflection and prayer, or better, 
by both together, that is, by mental prayer. This is the 
great means and hence the supreme importance and efficacy 
of it in the spiritual life. St. Thomas has a whole article 
in the Summa to demonstrate that “contemplation or 
meditation is the cause of devotion.’’® In it he quotes these 
words from St. Augustine: ‘‘the act of the will arises from 
understanding.” Without mental prayer, or something 
approaching it, one cannot expect much grasp of moral 
values: such is human nature. The senses and the world 
overwhelm one with their values, which are in possession. 
as it were, from the beginning. A counterbalancing per- 
ception of the worth of things divine does not come with 
faith nor without effort. The germ of it is there, but it 
must be developed. The human spirit is immersed in mat- 
ter, and if it is to raise itself above material attractions and 
maintain itself upon that superior level, it must exert its 
forces with an energy comparable to that of the powerful 
motors of the big clippers or flying-fortresses. “This means 
in the beginning hard thinking and much of it, with ener- 
getic and sustained will-activity corresponding to the light 
won. In mental prayer a vitalized and dynamic insight is 
gained into divine truths and values, the will reacts and 
responds at once, the appropriate affections are elicited, the 
consequences of possible courses of action are carefully 
weighed and felt in anticipation, the correct moral atti- 
tudes are assumed, practical resolutions are made and their 
execution rehearsed, many fervent petitions are made, and 
grace, coming in ever increasing measure, deepens and 
enhances the whole process. In a word, one is filled with 
that light, good will, and strength which are needed to ful- 
fil one’s part in God’s magnificent plan. 

Summa Theologica, 2a, 2ae, q. 83, a. 3. 
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If one cultivate mental prayer well and sufficiently, he 
will also use all the other means to spiritual advancement 
and thus he will become perfect. If one be faithful in the 
lower degrees of mental prayer, he may be led on even to 
mystical contemplation, where the labor will be less, and 
the infused light, appreciation, and love may be incom- 
parably greater. Mostly in the intimate commerce of con- 
templation do the spouses of God come to their peculiar 
experience and all-absorbing love of Him. The funda- 
mental difference between a mere believer, a person of medi- 
ocre virtue, and a saint, seems to be that, whereas they all 
assent to the same truths, the believer hardly does more, 
the mediocre person feels to some extent what they mean, 
and the saint truly realizes their significance. 

All the motives, general and particular, having been 
considered, they are to be assembled and associated together, 
so that one may recall the others, and then they are to be 
thrown into the scales against their false contraries, and 
proposed for acceptance to the will, with an inexorable 
“either... or!” 

2. To aid in securing future execution of a resolution, 
four means in particular are effective: recollection, associa- 
tion, habituation, and experience. 

Recollection will tend to prevent the light and warmth 
of one’s vivid appreciation from vanishing into the dark- 
ness. God and divine things are in themselves interesting, 
and if one’s insight into them has been sufficient, interest 
in them will spontaneously spring up. Then without too 
much difficulty interest will direct attention; attention to 
divine values will keep them in the field of consciousness: 
and naturally the affections and will should follow. 

One should foresee as far as possible the occasions in 
which one’s constancy will be put to the test, and deter- 
mine in advance by what precise means one is going to 
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react. ‘“The modern psychology of will teaches that mere 
volition accomplishes nothing, unless a definite way of 
behaving has been planned and practised.’’*® Then the occa- 
sion, the resolution with its means, and the motives, already 
organized among themselves, are to be associated together 
in thought as firmly as possible, so that when the occasion 
comes, it may recall into the focus of consciousness the reso- 
lution with its means, and this in turn the whole constella- 
tion of motives. Thus their cumulative force will be 
available, and successful action may be expected. To 
illustrate by an example from Lindworsky: John notices 
that whenever he meets Charles on the way to work, he 
falls into uncharitable conversation. He adds to his gen- 
eral resolve not to fail against charity this means, that when 
he meets Charles again, he will promptly open a discussion 
of such or such a topic. Thus he links together all four: 
the occasion, the resolution, the precise means, and the 
motives.” 

All the procedures indicated in the preceding pages can 
be cultivated more and more until they become solid habits 
of virtue. Thus greater sureness, facility, and perfection 
in good are acquired. With every success in accomplishing 
what one desires, one actually feels and experiences to a 
certain extent the fruition of one’s ideals and values, and 
thus one’s appreciation of them becomes ever more realistic, 
and more like the divine or Christlike sense of what is of 
value. 

If with sufficient realism you see that your treasure is in 
the Infinite Goodness of the Blessed Trinity and in the 
advantages of the divine plan, you will find your will there 
also. 


10Lindworsky: The Psychology of Asceticism, p. 38. 
1Jbid., p. 37. 
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Scruples Versus the Human Way 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


IS sketch concerns two characters, both of whom are 

purely fictitious. Any resemblance to any person in 

real life is a mere coincidence. One character is called 
Humanus, because he represents the ordinary conscientious 
human being, one who is cheerfully content to be “‘like the 
rest of men.”’ The other character is Scrupulosus, so-called 
because he typifies the victims of that gnawing and 
unfounded fear of sin known as scruples. 

For Scrupulosus, a supreme difficulty is to appreciate 
what may be called ‘‘the human way of acting.” It is hard 
to define this human way. It expresses itself in a quiet 
resignation to the fact that human problems cannot be 
solved with the exactness of mathematical problems. It is 
an essential requisite for peace among men and for interior 
peace with God and oneself. 

Humanus takes this human way in full, easy stride. A 
reliable man tells him something; he believes it without 
struggle. True, the man might be wrong, might be lying, 
using a mental reservation, or even deceiving himself. But 
Humanus does not trouble himself about these things, 
unless there is some real evidence to make him suspect them. 
When a man gives him money, Humanus does not bite it or 
ring iton a counter. He knows the possibility of counter- 
feit money; but he knows too that social life demands that 
we practise a.certain amount of trust in the good will of 
others. (Incidentally, the author once lived in a place where 
there must have been a great deal of counterfeiting. Every 
time one paid for something in coins, a cautious clerk rang 
the coin on the counter. It was most distressing. ) 

Humanus follows the same human way in his dealings 
with God and himself. God made him human; God ought 
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to be content if he simply acts humanly. And he has 
enough troubles in life without suspecting himself unduly. 

Scrupulosus can follow the human way in his dealings 
with other men; but in those things which concern God 
and himself he is decidedly inhuman. He seems to think 
that, in dealing with God, he must have God’s own 
unerring and penetrating vision of the human heart; that 
in dealing with himself none of the canons of human peace 
are applicable. Perhaps a few examples will make this clear. 

The Sacrament of Penance, truly a Sacrament of peace 
according to our Lord’s designs, affords no real peace to 
Scrupulosus. Definitely, it is a torture; a torture to go. 
a torture to stay away. And the reason for the torment, 
to put it simply, is that the reception of this Sacrament 
involves four elements—ekamination of conscience, con- 
fession, contrition, satisfaction—each of which can be 
fulfilled only in a human way. 

Suppose we follow Humanus and Scrupulosus through 
an examination of conscience. Humanus says a few pre- 
liminary prayers, then looks into his soul. This is not a 
very strenuous process for him; in fact, it verges on sheer 
routine. Humanus is conscious of the fact that he could 
improve his method, but he also knows that he fulfills all 
the essentials. Mortal sins first; and it does not take him 
long to find them. He is no laxist. He knows a mortal 
sin when he sees one; but he knows too that they are big 
enough to be seen with the naked eye. On some Com- 
mandments he does not even examine himself. Idolatry, 
murder, robbing banks—all such things are off his list. 
He would waste his time searching his soul for them. If he 
does find that he has sinned seriously, he notes the number 
of times; and if he cannot recall the number, he is content 
to add the saving word “‘about.”” If he is doubtful about 
the serious sinfulness of anything—well—he is doubtful. 
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There is no use wrestling with the doubt now; if he could 
not solve it before, he is less likely to solve it now. 

Venial sins? Humanus knows there were many little 
things, but it is often hard to catalogue them. He selects 
two or three, and phrases them as best he can. Sometimes 
he numbers venial sins, sometimes he doesn’t; and he 
knows that the number need not be confessed. 

Finally, Humanus makes an act of contrition. In this, 
too, there is a trace of dry routine. Humanus has often 
resolved to “‘polish it up” a bit. Contrition never causes 
him worry; though it has at times puzzled him. However, 
he has solved the puzzle in the following manner. Whena 
friend offends him and afterwards comes to him, holds out 
his hand and says he is sorry, Humanus takes the hand and 
forgives. He never looks to see if there are tears in the 
man’s eyes. He does not stop before forgiving to ask: 
“Now, John, are you sure you're sorry? Can you swear 
you're sorry? Do you feel sorry? Maybe you're deceiving 
me, or yourself?’’ No, Humanus does none of these 
things; so he solved his puzzle about contrition by deciding 
that God doesn’t act that way, either. God is content with 
our just being human. 

Scrupulosus alsoexamines hisconscience! After lengthy 
preparatory prayers, he finally musters the courage to 
plunge into the abysmal depths of his black soul. He goes 
after mortal sins with searchlight and microscope; and at 
the end of the search he is amazed that he hasn’t found any. 
That cannot be right. ‘There must be some; at least, there 
might be some—some grim deed that his lax conscience is 
covering up. Further examination still fails to reveal a 
clear-cut mortal sin, but by this time he has managed to 
work up a doubt. Now, is he doubtful? He'd better con- 
fess it as certain, because if he only thinks he is doubtful 
and really is not doubtful he will be deceiving the priest. 
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As for venial sins, he must have scores of them. Missed 
morning prayers—distractions in the prayers he did say! 
He has been told that missing morning prayers is really no 
sin, that there is no law of either God or man that says: 
You must pray in the morning. But he ought to pray in 
the morning. As for distractions, he has also been told that 
when involuntary they are not sins, and that even when 
voluntary they are merely small irreverences. But he ought 
not to get distracted; it is base ingratitude for him to 
neglect God in that manner. He’d better give the number 
of the distractions: 15—no, perhaps it was only 14. He 
cannot make up his mind, so he decides to say 15; in fact, 
he finally decides to give the whole background of the 
ghastly affair. And soon. It is time for him to go to 
confession. He is not ready, but he will try. 

Humanus makes his confession, returns to his pew and 
says his penance and a few prayers of devotion. The time 
passes very quietly. He leaves the church, full of peace and 
ready, as he has often expressed it, ‘‘to be hit by a truck.” 
In a general way, he knows that his confession is not 
mechanically perfect. Sometimes he does not say things 
just as he had planned them; he becomes confused, dis- 
tracted, or even a bit embarrassed. Also—and he has this 
on the authority of a devout priest—he knows that the 
confessor may get distracted, or even nod a bit. But this 
percentage of error does not greatly concern Humanus. God 
Himself arranged that this Sacrament should be received 
and administered by human beings. The essentials are quite 
easy to fulfill; the accidentals allow both the priest and the 
penitent the opportunity to strive for greater perfection 
and increase in humility. 

It should be evident from the story of his preparation 
that no great peace floods the soul of Scrupulosus as he 
emerges from the confessional. Nevertheless, he grits his 
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teeth and kneels down to say his penance. Three Hail 
Marys! He literally ‘‘tackles’’ the first one. But in the 
middle something goes wrong; he must have missed a 
word. He starts again, and then again; but he cannot 
satisfy himself that that Hail Mary is properly said. As 
he pauses in desperation, the whole blurred story of the 
confession begins to unfold before his mind. Nothing was 
said right. The priest must have misunderstood him com- 
pletely. The fact that he got only three Hail Marys con- 
firms him in this fear; if the priest had understood him cor- 
rectly, he would have given him at least a Rosary. 

At this moment, a new source of interior torment opens 
up. Even if the confession had been good, the absolution 
could not be valid because he did not make a real act of con- 
trition. He just went through some words. God must know 
that he was not really sorry. And his confessions have 
been that way for a long time; he simply must make a gen- 
eral confession. He has made general confessions before 
without any subsequent peace of soul, but this one will be 
different. 

We might take Holy Communion as another example 
of the difference between Humanus and Scrupulosus. It 
should be one of the supreme consolations of the Cath- 
olic’s life. “The essentials for its reception are very small: 
the state of grace, acquired by Sacramental absolution, if 
need be; and the keeping of the fast from midnight. 

Humanus finds the fulfillment of these conditions 
simple enough. He is satisfied with normal, human assur- 
ance that he is in the state of grace. If he doubts about a 
serious sin, he generally prefers to go to confession, but he 
knows he has no strict obligation to do so, and he is con- 
tent on occasions merely to make an act of contrition and 
go to Communion. The fast presents him with no prob- 
lem at all. The law is a safeguard to the reverence due the 
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Blessed Sacrament. It forbids eating and drinking after 
midnight. Humanus knows what ordinary people look 
upon as eating and drinking, and he does not have to con- 
sult a chemist to find out just what is food or a physiologist 
to discover precisely what is meant by eating. 

All these things are so many thorns for Scrupulosus. 
How does he know he is in the state of grace? He can’t 
prove it. He is not sure he can make an act of contrition, 
so he must always go to confession when in doubt. It may 
be that his confessor has assured him again and again that. 
in his present trial, he may always go to Communion, no 
matter what his doubts, no matter how many sins he 
thinks he has committed. Even after this and though he 
knows that the Providence of God guides souls through 
superiors and confessors, yet his case is different, and the 
confessor does not really’ understand it. 

As for the fast, here is but one of Scrupulosus’ many 
hard experiences with it. He is on his way to Mass. His 
lips tickle. He rubs his coat-sleeve over his mouth. A 
moment later he feels something strange in his mouth— 
some lint from his coat, he thinks! He gathers all his 
salivary forces to remove it, but he is too late. He swallows. 
Well, that’s the end. He has broken his fast, he may not 
go to Communion. This is his first conviction, but in 
church a gleam of saving common sense is still able to pierce 
the fog of fear and he does go to Holy Communion. 

Later the fear returns with a vengeance. He made a 
sacrilegious Communion. After that, one thing leads to 
another. He begins to notice a strange taste in his mouth 
every morning—the lint from the bedclothes! He tries 
again and again to remove it; but the consciousness of the 
lint remains, and with it the conviction that he may not 
receive Communion. 

There are two ways of solving this lint problem. One 
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way is to consult a trained theologian, who might show 
Scrupulosus by keen argumentation that lint is not food, 
or who might indicate that, even if it were food, it was not 
taken ‘‘in the manner of food.”’ This is a perfectly legiti- 
mate method of solving the probiem, but hardly a satis- 
factory one for Scrupulosus. It allows for too much 
quibbling, and, even when it does convince, its appeal is 
only to the intellect. Scrupulosus needs something that 
will impress his imagination and thus remove the emo- 
tional pressure of his fears. 

The second method is therefore a much better one for 
Scrupulosus. It is a method suggested by an old and 
experienced diagnostician of his problem. It is very 
simple. ‘“You take a woolly blanket, the woollier the bet- 
ter. Seize firmly in both hands, raise to the mouth with- 
out flinching, and bite hard. When you have a good bite, 
then you chew thoroughly and try to swallow.” 

This is a guaranteed cure. After one such experiment 
Scrupulosus needs no metaphysical discussion to be con- 
vinced that human beings do not eat coats or blankets. In 
this matter, at least, he will be content with the human way. 

No one should gather from this brief sketch of Huma- 
nus and Scrupulosus that the latter does not wish to act 
as others do. His difficulty is more subtle. Briefly put, it 
amounts to this: he-cannot relax. He is like a sick man 
who fights an anesthetic; or, perhaps more accurately, he is 
like a man who will take the anesthetic, even if it kills him. 
So it is with Scrupulosus; at times he fights his fears, at 
other times he clenches his fists and says he will be human. 
Neither method will help him. He must relax under the 
pressure of his fear. This is not easy to do; yet it can be 
done if only one retains the power of laughing at oneself. 
For Scrupulosus,,a sense of humor is more precious than 
the gift of tears. 
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Hints for Sacristans 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


ACRISTANS for whom its cost or other considerations 
make Self-Lite Charcoal undesirable may readily 
secure the advantage of a large glowing, surface with 

ordinary charcoal in the following way. After the unlighted 
charcoal has been placed in the censer, a little wood-alcohol 
is allowed to drip on it and soak into it. It is then ignited, 
and, when the alcohol has burned away, the charcoal will 
be alight through and through and thus able, when fed with 
incense, to send up what is actually something like a pillar 
of smoke, a symbol of prayer visible to the entire congre- 
gation. 





The matter of securing the most suitable incense within 
the means of all is no small concern, and prompts one to 
mention a variety now being used with eminent satisfac- 
tion. Its cost is very low: but it is not on sale, as far as we 
know, in the church-goods houses. Trees of Syria exude a 
balm that is known in trade as olibanum. This fragrant 
and gummy substance is widely used in varnish-making. 
It is graded in trade circles by the size of the lumps: egg 
\ arge) and tears (small). Tears of olibanum make an 
ideal incense. Stocks available in this country may not last 
much longer, but up to the present time wholesale drug 
dealers have had no difficulty in supplying it. The tears 
should not be powdered, as much of the fragrance would 
be lost, but burned as they come. 





In sacristies serving a large number of priests the prob- 
lem of quickly providing each priest with an alb of just the 
right length often proves formidable. A Chicago church 
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where many Masses are the daily rule has at the edge of its 
alb-cabinet, at shoulder height, an unobtrusive measure 
indicating the number of inches from the floor. A priest 
has just to hold up an alb to the measure to see if it is the 
proper length for his use. 





It may no longer be news to sacristans that candle- 
burners in pyrex glass are now available in all candle sizes. 
In style they follow not the older lamp-chimney shape, 
which “black out’’ too much of the candle flame and cause 
difficulties in lighting the candles, but the snug, close- 
fitting sleeve pattern. ‘The pyrex burners have all the 
advantages of the better type of metal burners, with the 
big additional one of being practically invisible. 





Sacristans shudder to see priests, in adjusting the man- 
iple, disregard the little tab provided for pinning, and run 
the pin into the precious fabric of the maniple itself. This 
is not perverseness, but a measure of necessity (or rather, 
convenience), inasmuch as many of these little tabs are too 
narrow to allow one to run a pin crossways. Many new 
vestments now provide a shield-shape, or even semicircular, 
tab which affords ample room for pinning without being 
conspicuous. In repairing vestments sacristans might well 
provide such “‘pin-space.”’ 





A strict law of the Church prescribes that the priest 
mix a ‘‘very small quantity’’ of water with the wine to be 
consecrated at Mass. Most priests wish to take only a few 
drops of water; and sacristans can help them in this regard 
by filling the water cruet almost to the top. When the 
cruet is practically full, it is easy to shake out a few drops. 
This is not so easy to do when the neck of thecruet is empty. 
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The Presumed Permission 
James E. Risk, S.J. 


HE philosophers tells us that what happens by chance 
happens rarely and cannot be foreseen. The Church, 
in her legislation, makes provision for many unusual 

situations that have arisen in the course of her past history, 
and may arise again. Hence she grants to all priests emer- 
gency faculties such as to absolve from censures, to assist 
at marriages and to perform other priestly functions. Fac- 
ulties of this kind are not granted to all priests save in cases 
of spiritual emergency. Now, the most conscientious reli- 
gious, too, will find himself at times in an unforeseen situ- 
ation where permissions required by his vow of poverty 
or obedience are needed; where the delay necessarily in- 
volved in obtaining such permissions cannot be admitted. 
Unusual circumstances arising from the uncertainties of 
travel or health may, for example, produce a situation 
calling for the legitimate application of the principles gov- 
erning the presumed permission. 

Since actions based on presumed permissions should 
be the exception in the normal life of a religious, the older 
theologians took great care to limit their number to the 
minimum, lest a too liberal application of the norms of 
presumption tend to obviate the necessity of asking for 
many of the ordinary permissions. Sincere reflection and a 
normal exercise of foresight will lead a religious to limit 
the number of presumed permissions, while a ready ad- 
mission by superiors that unforeseen situations are, from 
time to time, inevitable, will prompt them to make allow- 
ances for the reasonable presumptions of their subjects. 
Though the question of presumed permissions is by no 
means limited to the field of religious poverty, it is chiefly 
from this angle that we shall endeavor to examine it. 
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Various Kinds of Permissions 

Progress in the exercise of religious poverty demands 
an accurate knowledge of the various kinds of permis- 
sions granted by superiors. By obtaining permission to 
acquire, dispose of, and use material things possessing 
some economic value such as books, money and the like, 
the religious is faithful to the obligations freely accepted 
when he vowed poverty. He does not act in his own name 
nor as an independent proprietor, but as a poor man who 
has nothing that he can truly call his own. Acting with- 
out permission in these matters, he violates his vow by 
committing what many moralists choose to call a “‘sin of 
proprietorship.”” They say that such a religious acts like a 
man who is bound by no vow of poverty and is independ- 
ent of any superior in the acquisition, use, or disposal of 
property. The commentators on the religious life usually 
speak of superiors as granting permissions; though in most 
communities there is generally appointed an assistant su- 
perior who is empowered to grant many of the ordinary 
permissions demanded by the obligations of the vow of 
poverty. Our purpose in examining the nature of the pre- 
sumed permission leads us to comment briefly on the other 
forms of permission employed by a religious in the observ- 
ance of his vow. This will serve to clear the ground for a 
more accurate understanding of the presumed permission. 

We speak of an express permission as one given by 
word of mouth or in writing, indicating unmistakably the 
mind of the superior. A tacit permission, as the very name 
implies, is prudently considered as granted from the silence 
of the superior, who is aware of certain actions that are 
governed by poverty or obedience. The axiom “‘silence 
gives consent’’ may be reasonably applied when circum- 
stances are such that, if the superior objected, he would 
voice his disapproval. An implied permission is one that 
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is contained in another permission. The permission of a 
superior, for example, authorizing a religious to make a 
trip, implies the permission to use the funds necessary for 
traveling. A general permission may embrace many acts 
of the same or different species. In some religious commu- 
nities there prevails the practice of renewing each month 
general permissions in virtue of which a religious may ac- 
quire or dispose of objects of a very small economic value, 
such as articles of devotion and the like. The extent of 
such permission depends on the constitutions, rules and 
customs of the institute. A particular permission is 
granted for an individual case. Such a permission, how- 
ever, if the superior so desired, might be extended not only 
to a single occasion but to several occasions calling for the 
same permission. Thus, permission granted to an ailing 
religious to consult a specialist might be limited to a single 
visit or extended to several, according to the nature of the 
indisposition requiring attention. 


The Presumed Permission 


Authors who have treated of the obligations of the 
religious life agree that a religious is justified in presuming 
permission when, owing to some inconvenience in obtain- 
ing permission without delay, he prudently decides that 
if the superior in the present circumstances were asked for 
the same permission, he would readily grant it. Now be- 
fore proceeding further, let it be noted that there is one 
very substantial difference between the presumed permis- 
sion and every other kind. All permissions save the pre- 
sumed permission have this note in common, namely, that 
they are expressions of the will of the superior who knows 
the wish of the subject and freely grants it. In doing so, he 
says, equivalently at least, ‘‘I grant you permission for this 
or that object.’’ Yet when we examine the presumed per- 
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mission, we find that the superior cannot say this for the 
simple reason that he is unaware of the subject’s wish. 
This leads us to conclude that the presumed permission is 
not a permission in the strict sense of the word, but it is a 
legitimate substitution; and the act resulting from a sin- 
cere presumption, whether it lies in the sphere of poverty 
or obedience, is quite in accord with the obligations arising 
from the religious vows. The religious is acting, not in his 
own name, but with a clear dependence on the will of the 
superior. 

To come more properly to an examination of the pre- 
sumed permission, the following points of division are 
suggested by the definition of the presumed permission 
given above. We must consider: 


1) On the part of the religious who presumed: 
a) the inability to obtain permission in one of 
its ordinary forms, 
b) the motives sufficient to justify a presump- 
tion; 
¢) a prudent conclusion. 
2) On the part of the superior: the different mental 
attitudes towards a presumed permission. 


Our first condition requisite for the legitimate pre- 
suming of a permission is the inability to obtain permis- 
sion in one of its ordinary forms because of the absence of 
the superior. The most circumspect religious may encoun- 
ter such a situation when both superior and assistant are 
absent or indisposed or so occupied as to permit no inter- 
ruption. If the proposed action of the religious is so urgent 
as to exclude a delay until such time as the superior may be 
contacted, permission may be presumed, supposing the 
other conditions are fulfilled. 

In the second place sufficient motives, reducible to ne- 
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cessity or utility, are required to make a presumption law- 
ful. Let us suppose that, while traveling, two sisters are 
caught in a heavy rainstorm that gives little hope of imme- 
diate abatement. An umbrella would be a very welcome 
addition to their equipment in the present predicament. 
To purchase an umbrella without delay may be instru- 


mental in protecting their health zs well as their clothing. 
In such straits it would be quite unnecessary to look for a 
telephone so as to obtain express permission to make this 
necessary purchase. The same religious now proceed to 
browse through a book store while waiting for a train. 
To their pleasant surprise a rare and very valuable book, 
much sought after by their superior, meets their eye. It is 
available at an extremely reduced rate. A real service 
would be rendered the convent by the immediate purchase 
of such a book. A situation such as this might even justify 
the conclusion that the permission to buy the book ought 
to be presumed. 

The prudent interpretation of the superior’s mind, the 
third requisite for a valid presumption, must never be 
wanting. On this point, the commentators supply us with 
expressions that furnish a key to the solution of many a 
problem that in practice may arise when we wish to justify 
a presumed permission. They say: ‘.. _. _ it is prudently 
judged that permission would be given if asked’’; ‘‘Per- 
mission reasonably presumed is sometimes sufficient’; ““To 
presume permission is to act conformably to the will of the 
superior’; and so forth. ‘‘Prudently,” “‘reasonably,’’ and 
“conformably to the will of the superior’’ indicate that a 
well-founded judgment enters into the very character of 
the presumed permission. Resting on the basis of whim or 
hallucination, instead of prudence and reflection, the act 
of the presuming religious is not to be dignified by the title 
of a permission; it is rather a gratuitous presumption or 
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the sin of proprietorship. 

The reasons that justify the prudent judgment will at 
least approximate those which in ordinary circumstances 
influence the conscientious superior in consenting to the 
requests of his subjects. Such reasons will be reduced ulti- 
mately to necessity or utility in harmony with the norms 
of the particular religious institute of which both superior 
and subject are members. For each religious order or con- 
gregation professes a more or less definite standard in these 
matters, admitting, for example, in the matter of poverty, 
the use of some things as necessary or useful, while exclud- 
ing others as superfluous or even detrimental to the spirit- 
ual interests of the religious. With this in mind, the reli- 
gious about to presume a permission knows that the habit- 
ual attitude of the superior is to abide by these norms in 
granting permissions, that the object desired in the present 
emergency has been granted on other occasions by the same 
superior, that there is no reason that leads him to suspect 
that in the present situation the superior would act differ- 
ently. Thus, a religious says to himself, equivalently at 
least, “If, here and now, I should ask the superior to grant 
me this request, I am reasonably certain that he would 
readily grant it.”” He comes to this conclusion after hav- 
ing deliberated on his particular rule of life and the habit- 
ual inclination of a conscientious superior. The “‘if’’ clause 
just expressed is always at least implied in the legitimate 
presumption. This explains why the presumed permission 
is sometimes called the conditioned permission. The per- 
mission that would involve the acceptance of gifts of an 
inconsequential value can be much more readily presumed 
than the more costly kind. 

Needless to say, in practise the reasoning process re- 
quired for a presumed permission is far more quickly con- 
cluded than described. While walking through town, a 
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religious priest meets a crippled beggar, whom he knows 
to be sincere. He gives the poor man a few small coins on 
the presumption that his superior would not object. His 
own particular institute encourages devotion to the poor 
and he has seen his superior, a conscientious religious, act 
in the same generous fashion. His presumption is reason- 
able; he has ‘‘conformed”’ his action to the reasonably in- 
terpreted mind of the superior. 

Is a religious who has legitimately presumed a permis- 
sion, say in a matter governed by his vow of poverty, later 
obliged to notify the superior of his act? The rule may 
call for such a manifestation in every case of a presumed 
permission. Supposing such a prescription does not exist, 
one would not be obliged to notify the superior of articles 
now consumed which had been received by way of a legiti- 
mately presumed permission. Objects of a more enduring 
nature, received in virtue of a presumed permission, should 
be made known to the superior. A kind friend, for exam- 
ple, meets a religious and invites him to take dinner with 
him. The religious accepts his friend’s gracious invitation. 
Before parting, the same kind friend presents the religious 
with a very excellent volume. To what is the religious 
obliged in the case? We suppose, first of all, that his pre- 
sumptions in both cases are justified. If the rule of this 
religious obliges him to manifest all presumed permissions 
to the superior, his duty is clear. Without such a provision 
made by his rule, he would not be obliged to acquaint his 
superior with the fact that he had prudently presumed to 
take dinner with his friend. If he wishes to keep the vol- 
ume which he had lawfully presumed to accept, he would 
be obliged to approach the superior for permission. For 
while it was inconvenient to make contact with the supe- 
rior at the moment when he received the book, there should 
be no special inconvenience involved in asking for permis- 
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sion on his return home. In other words, he can lawfully 
presume only as long as conditions justify it. 


Attitudes of Superior 

Having examined the conditions that warrant a pre- 
sumed permission, let us now look briefly at the different 
attitudes with which a superior may view such presump- 
tions on the part of the subject. We may reduce them to 
three classes. 

1) The first type of superior may be so disposed that 
he is ready enough, if asked, to grant the ordinary permis- 
sions, and does not object to the reasonable presuming of 
the same permissions. It is possible that he has expressed 
himself on this point. To exemplify: a religious of the 
community of this superior knows that permission to sub- 
scribe to useful periodicals is readily granted. He knows 
too from his close acquaintance with the superior that there 
is no objection to presumed permissions in ordinary mat- 
ters. Such a religious, provided there be no insincerity on 
the point, may presume to subscribe under the ordinary 
conditions. For he knows, in the language of the theo- 
logians, that his superior is opposed neither to the sub- 
stance of the act (the subscription) nor to the mode or 
manner (by way of a presumed permission). 

2) Another superior, perhaps with a view of check- 
ing abuse in the matter of poverty, may be decidedly op- 
posed to his subjects’ presuming permissions. So strong 
may be his attitude that, outside of cases of real emergency, 
he is prepared to veto the presumed permissions of his sub- 
jects. A presumed permission then, outside of extraordi- 
nary circumstances, would be tantamount to a violation of 
poverty or obedience as the case might be. To resume the 
example of subscription for periodicals. The superior in 
question is not opposed to the subscriptions to useful peri- 
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odicals. So strongly, however, is he opposed to presumed 
permissions, that he refuses to allow a subject to subscribe 
without first obtaining express permission. In this case 
he would object to the substance of the act (the act of 
subscribing) not because he failed to appreciate the cul- 
tural value of useful periodicals, but because he would be 
opposed to the way tn which such a subscription were made 
(i.e. by way of the presumed permission). 

3) Still a third attitude might be evidenced towards 
the matter of presuming. Admitting the use of presumed 
permissions as sometimes justifiable, a superior may reveal 
his general attitude towards presumed permissions as one 
of reluctance and displeasure. Such a disposition, however, 
would not necessarily indicate his refusal to ratify a pre- 
sumption once made. The subject of this superior sub- 
scribes to a periodical and on the arrival of the first issue is 
reminded that the superior would gladly have granted the 
permission if asked. Has this religious violated poverty? 
He may have sinned venially because of the way in which 
he obtained the subscription, that is, by presuming instead 
of asking. The substance of the act, namely, the mere sub- 
scribing, would not necessarily be sinful, because the supe- 
rior would have gladly permitted it. Obedience too could 
be violated, if the religious deliberately acted against the 
explicit order of the superior. 

To complete our consideration of the various attitudes 
which may influence a superior in these matters, this ques- 
tion may be proposed. Suppose that after a sincere and 
prudent presumption is made, it is totally repudiated by 
the superior? If, for example, a book were purchased in 
such circumstances, what could be done? Strictly speak- 
ing, the superior might order the return of the book and 
reimbursement on the part of the proprietor of the book- 
store, if this were feasible. That would be for the superior 
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to decide. The religious, who in good faith erroneously 
estimated his superior’s attitude, would in no wise be guilty 
of a violation of poverty. For in the case he sincerely inter- 
preted the mind of his superior and concluded that the con- 
ditions justified his transaction. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, let us remember that the presumed or 
interpretative permission, as some authors call it, has a defi- 
nite place in the life of an observant religious, but that 
place is reserved for occasions when the ordinary methods 
to obtain permission cannot be observed. The conscien- 
tious religious, as we have already stated, will rarely fail to 
obtain whatever permissions are ordinarily necessary by 
the more express method of asking the superior. A habitual 
use of presumption can easily lead to laxity in the observ- 
ance of poverty so essential to a life in religion that is to be 
led with any degree of sincerity. What must never be for- 
gotten is that cooperation is always necessary in the observ- 
ance of the vow of poverty; the superior should show him- 
self ready to grant any request in keeping with the particu- 
lar grade of poverty professed in his institute, since it is not 
unknown for subjects to violate poverty rather than ap- 
proach a superior who has shown himself less gracious in 
the question of permissions. Subjects have been known to 
deliberately violate poverty, I say, not to mention the 
gratuitous or unnecessary presumption which is another 
name for the sin of proprietorship. The religious should 
be habitually disposed to express that dependence on supe- 
riors for the use of temporal things, not out of a spirit of 
servitude but out of a desire to imitate Him Who was 
hungry and Who had nowhere to lay His head. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN AND RELIGIOUS PERFECTION for the 
use of the Marist Brothers of the Schools. Translated from the sixth 
French edition; revised and enlarged. Pp. 567. To be procured from 
the Marist Brothers, St. Ann's Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. $1.50. 
Though this book was written for the Marist Brothers, it could 

be of great service to other religious as well. In fact, it would make 
an excellent manual of introduction or a good brief guidebook to the 
spiritual life in general and particularly to the religious life. It might 
be used as a sort of text-book for young religious; it was designed to 
serve that purpose for the Marist novices. It is small, but rich in 
content; its form is that of question and answer; in presentation of 
its material, it is systematic, clear, and definite. From it one could 
get a well ordered and fairly comprehensive knowledge of the practice 
of the spiritual and religious life. 

The Introduction supplies general notions on the end of man, 
holiness, the religious state, and religious institutes. Part I is entitled 
“‘“General Means of Christian Perfection,’’ and deals with the desire 
for perfection, prayer, mental prayer, exercises of piety, conscience, 
Confession, Communion, direction, spiritual reading, the exercise of 
the presence of God, and various devotions. In Part II, ‘General 
Means of Perfection in the Religious Life,”’ are treated religious voca- 
tion, the noviceship and religious profession, the vows, and the corre- 
sponding virtues. It closes with a chapter on “‘Regularity.”” Part III 
is concerned with the obstacles to Christian and religious perfection, 
and the fourth part is devoted to the virtues. To many of the 
answers to the questions are added brief further explanations in 
smaller type. On many points of major importance select quota- 
tions from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church are given; in these 
the influence of St. Francis de Sales and St. Alphonsus Liguori is 
noticeable. The material make-up, paper, print, and binding, are 
neat and attractive. A full table of contents, an analytical table, and 
a good index make it easy to find what the book contains on any 
particular point.—G. A. ELLARD, S.J. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HUNGER. By the Reverend Richard Graef, 
C.S.Sp. Translated by Sister Mary Hildegard Windecker, M. A., 
Sister of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored People. 
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Pp. xxvii + 175. Frederick Pustet, Inc., New York, 1942. $2.00. 

Father Graef attempts in various ways to encourage the good 
Catholic in the practice of a strong and living faith. His main lines 
of argumentation are the following: A dynamic faith is necessary for 
personal sanctity; because sanctity demands self-renunciation, and 
this renunciation will not be made unless one sees clearly and power- 
fully the value of making it. Such evaluation is had only in the 
light of faith. Moreover, supernatural efficiency demands the 
work both of Christ and of the soul. The principal part of the 
soul’s cooperation consists in genuine, earnest desire; and the 
source of such desire is faith. Finally, the apostolic influence that 
each soul is called upon to exert in the world, and thus the ultimate 
mastery of the world by apostolic souls, can be appreciated only 
when the world is viewed with the eyes of faith. 

The author has made frequent and apt use of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Each of the main sections of the book is divided into numer- 
ous brief topics. The meditative reading of one or two of these topics 
might prove helpful to those who are accustomed to make their men- 
tal prayer in that way.—G. KELLY, S.J. 


THE MASS OF BROTHER MICHEL. By Michael Kent. Pp. 307. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1942. $2.50. 


Here is a new Catholic novel with an entirely different theme. 
The setting of the story is sixteenth-century France, a turbulent his- 
torical period for that country, owing to the threatening surge of 
heresy. The spreading falsehoods of Calvin and Luther provide a 
dramatic background for the lives of the de Guillemont family, about 
which the story is told. 

The interest centers in Michel de Guillemont, the elder son and 
heir. It is his story from his sincere, impetuous love of Louise to his 
final unyielding love of God and his Faith in the self-oblation of 
martyrdom. We share in the tragedy before his contemplated mar- 
riage that was partly due to the jealousy of his brother Paul and that 
led to his becoming a saintly religious. We are carried along from 
the injustice and cruelty of his father to the providential meeting 
with the understanding Father André. We sympathize with him in 
his deep suffering when the priesthood is denied him. Brother 
Michel's courageous acceptance of God’s will and his intense love of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass keep the interest keen up to the power- 
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ful climax of his death. 

The subordinate characters of the least-resisting Paul, the unscru- 
pulous Anne, the bitter Louise, the heretic Armand, the lovable Father 
André, and others are well portrayed. The story is told with excel- 
lent description and good use of suspense. The tragic atmosphere is 
relieved by romance and clever humor. The one striking weakness 
is the characteristic trait of the modern novel: it leaves untold the 
retribution due to some characters. 

The Mass of Brother Michel shows the triumph of grace over 
personal pain and loss, sin, and human frailty. The passages that 
deal with the spiritual consolation of the Mass, the reason for pain 
and suffering in this life, God’s love for the sinner, and the courage 
coming to the soul through prayer are worth reading again and again. 
Priests, in particular, will find here many inspiring thoughts for 
practical use and may grow in their appreciation of the privilege of 
offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.—A. J. DEEMAN, S.J. 


FAST BY THE ROAD. By John Moody. Pp. xiv + 308. The MacMillan 
Company, New York, 1941. $2.50. 


The Wall Street expert on investments and kindred subjects who 
occasioned not a little surprise a decade ago by embracing the Catholic 
Faith and reporting the event in the popular The Long Road Home 
has a new treat for his expanding reading public. The present. vol- 
ume, to quote from the author’s foreword, is ‘‘an attempt to explain 
in simple language or by illustration, certain teachings and view 
points to be found within the Church which are often misunder- 
stood by non-Catholics. All this is merely incidental to the general 
purpose, which is primarily to tell of some of the experiences of one 
convert during his first decade as a Catholic.” 

Mr. Moody writes simply, entertainingly, and with precision on 
a wide variety of subjects connected with his Faith. In his .hapters 
the hard-headed, efficient business man, with the help of God's grace, 
approaches the Truth. He turns back his cuffs and proveeds to 
defend it and campaign for it with gusto. 

The chapters are topical for the most part, ranging with consider- 
able agility back and forth over some focal point of Catholicity by 
means of observation, analysis, chance discussion, and illustrative 
anecdote. Their cumulative effect is to deepen one’s gratitude for the 
gift of Faith and to jolt one anew with the realization that most of 
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one’s non-Catholic friends and neighbors are totally ignorant of or 
grossly misunderstand the Catholic concept of supernatural life, and 
are usually indifferent to it. And Mr. Moody, so thoroughly at 
home in the Church after his ten years as a Catholic, writes with 
more than ordinary authority and perception of the money-mad, 
speed-benumbed, materialistic American mentality. 

The book is recommended especially to those in search of reading 
matter never heavy or tiring yet providing food for serious thought 
—and prayer. The chapters may be read in any order, and any or 
all of them would be suitable for refectory reading.—C. DEMUTH, 
S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN ENGLAND. By John J. O'Connor. 

Pp. ix + 102. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1942. $1.00. 
MEDIEVAL HUMANISM. By the Reverend Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. 

Pp. ix + 103. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1942. $1.00. 

These books are respectively the third and fourth volumes in 
The Christendom Series. According to the announcement of the 
publishers, ‘‘this is a series of popular books on important topics in 
the history of Christendom, prepared under the auspices of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine .... The books are intended to 
provide informative reading for both Catholic and non-Catholic 
readers; for study clubs in the parochial units of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine; for study groups in the Newman Clubs; as 
collateral texts in colleges, normal schools, and senior high and 
preparatory schools.’ 

* Both books appear to measure up very well to the purpose of the 
series. Professor O’Connor’s book gives a fine sweeping picture of 
that very important period in English life known as ‘“The Catholic 
Revival,’’ the story of the gradual breaking away from the tyranny 
of the penal laws to the winning of freedom and influence for Cath- 
olics. Father Walsh’s book puts within the reach of the ordinarily 
intelligent reader with good educational background an illuminating 
study of the meaning of “Humanism” and of the development of 
Christian Humanism through the middle ages till it reached its high 
point in Dante. 

Bibliographical notes are appended to each book. Father Walsh 
has also included an abstract for study and review which should 
prove very helpful.—G. KELLY, S.J. 
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Decisions of the Holy See 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATING WITH THE HOLY SEE 


A communication from the Most Reverend Apostolic Delegate to the 
Most Reverend Ordinaries reads as follows: 

“In order to remedy the difficulties of correspondence with the 
Holy See, His Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State has directed 
me to inform the Diocesan and Religious Ordinaries and Superiors of 
this country that in the present circumstances they may recur to the 
Holy See through this Apostolic Delegation, and so avail themselves 
of the facilities at our disposal. This office makes frequent use of 
radiograms, and also of the air-mails to Lisbon which, however, are 
not as regular as formerly. 

‘Upon the receipt of the petitions of Religious for faculties and 
dispensations, this Delegation will communicate with the Holy See 
by radiogram or by other channels, according to the possibilities and 
the circumstances. When a response has been received from the Holy 
See, the relative rescript will be issued by this Delegation, in accord- 
ance with instructions already given or to be given in particular cases. 

‘When requests are made for the renewal of a faculty, the orig- 
inal rescript should be presented with the petition for renewal. 


“The Holy See hopes in this way to continue to correspond with 
the Religious in this country and to furnish every assistance to them.” 





1942, March 21. At the request of many members of the Hier- 
archy, heads of universities, and authorities in the world of science, 
among them members of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII proclaimed Saint Albert the Great to be the 
heavenly patron of natural sciences. The Most Reverend Martin 
Gillet, Master General of the Order of Preachers, read the Brief at a 
solemn meeting held in the Pontifical International Institute Angeli- 
cum. 

1941, November 18. The Sacred Congregation of Rites held a 
preparatory session in the cause of the Servant of God, Catherine 
Tekakwitha, Indian virgin, to discuss the heroicity of the virtues 
practised by her. 
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Questions and Answers 


11. According to our constitutions, the members of our congregation 
pronounce temporary vows for three years, then take perpetual vows 
unless, for a very serious reason, a sister is obliged by superiors to 
renew her temporary vows for another period of three years. At the 
end of that time she must either pronounce perpetual vows or seek 
an indult from the S. Congregation of Religious for a further exten- 
sion of temporary vows if she is not to return to the world. Recently 
this latter case occurred, but the rescript was delayed, and the sister 
did not renew her temporary vows until twelve days after they had 
expired. In this case, did the sister cease to be a member of 
the congregation on the day on which her vows expired, and were her 
subsequent vows invalid? 


The sister would not cease to be a member of the congregation 
by the mere fact that an interval of time elapsed between the expira- 
tion of the temporary vows and their renewal, unless the superior had 
positively ordered her to leave and to return to the world. As the 
case is presented, it is not clear whether or not the constitutions allow 
this appeal to the S. Congregation of Religious. If they do, then the 
superior could not validly send the religious away, and the proper 
method of procedure would have been to allow the sister to renew 
her temporary vows until such time as the decision of the S. Congre- 
gation arrived. 

On the other hand, if the constitutions do not grant the right of 
appeal to the S. Congregation at the end of six years of temporary 
vows, the superior can send such a religious away, and she thereby 
ceases to be a member of the community, and may not be re-admitted 
without a special dispensation from the Holy See. 

If the superior knew that the sister had appealed to the S. Con- 
gregation, although the constitutions gave her no strict right to do 
so, then she continued to be a member of the community as long as 
the superior did not send her away. This would seem to be the case 
since the S. Congregation granted the favor of renewing her tempor- 
ary vows to the sister, which it would not do unless the superior were 
willing to give her another trial. 

The mere fact that the sister was actually without vows for a 
time would not make the subsequent renewal invalid. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


12. In a school which belongs to the parish, and for which the parish pays 
all the expenses, does a local superior need permission from his higher 
superior, provincial or general, for financial transactions which do not 
involve the use of community funds, but which are paid for by parish 
funds with the consent of the pastor? 

No, the permission of the pastor is sufficient in such cases since he 
is ultimately responsible for the parish funds. By analogy, however. 
the religious superior would seem to have a right of vigilance over the 
local superior, such as he has over a religious pastor in regard to the 
funds of a parish (cf. canon 630, § 4). He might therefore demand to 
see the fiancial report of the school in order to check on the local 
superior and to satisfy himself that he is keeping proper accounts and 
not using parish funds for other purposes. Beyond this the higher 
superior may not interfere. The pastor has the responsibility for the 
permissions granted to the local superior for the expenditure of 
parish funds. 


13. Is the religious habit a sacramental? 

If the ceremony of investiture contains a form for blessing the 
habit approved by the Holy See or the proper Ordinary, the religious 
habit thus blessed is a sacramental; otherwise it is not. 


14. The Code specifies Friday and Saturday as days of abstinence during 
Lent. Is there any special regulation changing the obligation of 
abstinence from Saturday to Wednesday in this country? Is it true that 
the law of abstinence does not bind on Wednesday of Holy Week? 
If so, what is the reason? 

The general law of the Church prescribes two days of abstinence 
during each week of Lent, and the Code specifies Friday and Saturday 
as these days. Owing to local conditions the Holy See has granted to 
the Bishops of the United States the faculty to transfer the abstinence 
from Saturday to Wednesday. This indult is granted to the Bishops, 
who, in turn, communicate it to the faithful. They are not obliged 
to do so, but usually do. 

As to Wednesday of Holy Week, most of the Bishops in their 
Lenten regulations, explicitly declare that it is not a day of abstin- 
ence. The reason for this is that the general law of the Church 
requires only two days of abstinence during the week, and during 
Holy Week these Bishops prefer to retain Holy Saturday as the sec- 
ond day of abstinence. Some Bishops, however, explicitly state in 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


their Lenten regulations that Wednesday of Holy Week is a day of 
abstinence, as well as Holy Saturday. Thus they are adding a day of 
abstinence to the two already prescribed by the general law of the 
Church. They have the power to do this in accordance with canon 
1244, §2. But unless the Lenten regulations explicitly state that 
Wednesday of Holy Week is a day of abstinence and Holy Saturday 
as well, the faithful are not obliged to abstain on Wednesday, since 
they may presume that the Bishop does not transfer the abstinence 
from Holy Saturday to Wednesday during Holy Week. 


15. During the canonical year of novitiate, must the study of languages be 
restricted to Latin and the native tongue? 

The formal study of letters, sciences, or arts is forbidden during 
the canonical year in canon 565 § 3. The sources of this canon refer 
to an instruction of the S. Congregation of Religious, issued under 
date of August 27, 1910, which may serve us as a norm in inter- 
preting the canon. This instruction allowed the novices one hour of 
study per day, except Sundays and feast days, to be devoted to the 
study of their native tongue, or of the Latin language in those insti- 
tutes which teach that language or use it in the office which is recited in 
common. A class in these subjects was allowed three times a week, in 
addition to the daily hour of study. 

The purpose of this period of study allowed novices during their 
canonical year is not to acquire new knowledge, but rather to keep 
them from forgetting that already acquired, and of perfecting it. 
Hence the instruction suggests readings from the Fathers and from the 
New Testament, and written exercises on some pious subject. 

While it would certainly be contrary to the mind of the Church 
to conduct formal classes in languages for which credits are given 
during the canonical year, it would not seem to be contrary to the 
spirit of the legislation to allow the novices during the summer vaca- 
tion to review any foreign language’ which they have already studied. 
The main purpose of the novitiate, the spiritual training of the novice, 
must never be lost sight of, and must take precedence over studies of 
any kind during the canonical year. 

16. Canon Law says that religious may send letters exempt from all con- 
trol to the Holy See, its delegate, major superiors, and so forth. Does 
this imply that a religious may secure even from outside the commun- 
ity the stamps he needs in order to mail the letter? Further, it appears 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


to me that he need not mail the letter through the local superior if he 
judges proper not to do so, because in case the superior saw or 
handled the letter it could not be said to have been mailed “exempt 
from all control" as the Code specifies. Am | right? 


The expression, ‘exempt from all control,”’ is quoted from the 
authorized English translation of ‘‘Canonical Legislation concerning 
Religious,’’ published by the Vatican Press. In the Foreword to this 
translation we find the following comment: ‘‘Although this trans- 
lation has been specially authorized by the Holy See, it has not the 
official character of the Latin text.’’ In this particular case, the trans- 
lation seems to be broader than the Latin text, which reads, ‘‘nulli 
obnoxias inspectioni,’’ and would be better translated: ‘‘subject to no 
inspection.”” While one might argue that a letter which is sealed and 
then placed in the superior’s mail box for him to stamp and forward 
would not be ‘‘free from all control,’’ it could not be said that such a 
letter had been ‘‘inspected’’ by’ the superior. 

To obtain stamps from outside the community without permis- 
sion would not be right unless some peculiar situation made this 
course of action a necessity. 

In this matter of epistolary correspondence with higher supe- 
riors, religious must have confidence in their local superiors; the lat- 
ter must be conscientious in observing the spirit of the law. To mail 
such letters through outside channels will hardly keep the local supe- 
rior from finding out about them, since the reply to such a letter will 
ordinarily pass through his hands. Subjects have a right to seal all 
such letters, and to receive replies to them unopened. It is the supe- 
rior’s duty to put stamps on such letters, mail them, and give the 
letters sent in return unopened to the person to whom they are 
addressed without comment or criticism. Acting in this manner, 
both superior and subject will conscientiously observe the spirit of 
the law. 

17. Is a religious nurse permitted to administer anesthetics, or would such 
an action come under the prohibition of canon law? 

Canon 139, § 2 forbids clerics and religious to practise medicine 
or surgery without the permission of the Holy See. The administra- 
tion of anesthetics would not ordinarily come under either head and 
would not be forbidden by canon law. It goes without saying that 
religious who administer anesthetics should have the training de- 
manded by the medical profession for such work. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


18. The parents of an aspirant belong to the East Syrian rite, but have 
always attended churches of the Latin rite since their arrival in the 
United States. The aspirant has been baptised in and has always 
attended a church of the Latin rite. Is a dispensation necessary to 
admit her to our congregation? 


Yes, a dispensation will have to be obtained from the Holy See 
Canon 98 determines that one belongs to the rite in which he has been 
baptised, except he be baptised by a priest of another rite because of 
necessity, or because there was no priest of his own rite present to 
baptise him. Canon 756 prescribes that children must be baptised in 
the rite of their parents, and in case they belong to different rites, in 
the rite of the father. The custom of receiving Holy Communion in 
another rite, even though it be of long standing, does not effect a 
change in rite (cf. canon 98, § 5). The same principle holds good 
for continued attendance at a church of another rite. Finally, the 
permission of the Holy See is required in order that one may change 
his rite (cf. canon 98, § 3). 

In our case the aspirant belongs to the rite of her parents in spite 
of the fact that she was baptised in the Latin church, since this hap- 
pened because of the lack of a priest of her own rite to administer the 
Sacrament, and in spite of the fact that she has attended churches of 
the Latin rite all her life, since such attendance does not bring about 
a change in rite. Only the Holy See can grant the permission neces- 
sary for such a change in rite. In the present case it will be given for 
the asking. 


19. The parents of an aspirant belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church, 
but made their profession of faith in a church of the Latin rite in the 
United States which they now attend regularly. The aspirant was bap- 
tised in the Latin church and has always attended a church of the Latin 
rite. May she be admitted to our congregation without a dispensation? 
Yes, she may be admitted without any dispensation, since her 

parents belong to the Latin rite by reason of their submission to the 

Catholic Church in a church of the Latin rite. 


20. Is there an indulgence for kissing the habit? 
The authentic collection of indulgences contains no such indul- 
gence. 
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21. When a novice's period of probation has been extended to two and 
one-half years, may the time be extended two weeks longer in order 
that he may make his retreat with the community and pronounce his 
vows on the customary day? 

Canon 571, $ 2 prescribes that the period of novitiate prescribed 
by the constitutions may be extended by major superiors but not 
beyond six months. We suppose in our case that the constitutions 
prescribe a period of two years of novitiate, which has been prolonged 
for six months by the competent superior. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it may not be prolonged any further. However, we have here 
two special circumstances which would justify extending the period of 
probation for two more weeks, namely, the advantage given the novice 
of making his retreat with the community under the guidance of a 
competent retreat-master, and the consolation of taking his vows on 
the customary day with the other novices, thus sharing in the external 
solemnity of the vow-day. 


22. In chanting the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, should the sisters 
stand at each Gloria Patri? 


There is no obligation to stand during the Gloria Patri in the reci- 
tation of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, though this may be 
done. The practice of standing or sitting should be uniform in all 
the houses of an institute. 


23. Recreation, evening prayer, and nocturnal silence follow the evening 
meal. In consequence, housekeepers can rarely be present at the 
Community recreation. Is this in accordance with the spirit of the 
Church? 

While it is the mind of the Church and of the constitutions of 
each religious institute that all the religious should share in the periods 
of recreation allowed by the constitutions, it is not always possible 
for all members of the community to do so. Superiors should and do 
make efforts to remedy difficult situations. In the present case, for 
instance, the religious employed in domestic tasks after the evening 
meal should be allowed to talk among themselves while doing their 
work, and at least occasionally, say on Sundays and feast-days, it 
would be an act of charity on the part of the other members of the 
community to help in the work after the evening meal, so that all 
might share in the recreation which follows. 
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